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He had been in many places over the world and seen strange 
sights, and taken his share in various works, and, being the man 
he was, it came to pass of necessity that he had many friends. 
Some of them were street Arabs, some were negroes, some were 
medicals, some were evangelists, some were scientists, some were 
theologians, some were nobles. Between each one and Drum- 
mond there was some affinity, and each could tell his own story 
about hisfriend. It will be interesting to hear what Professor 
Greenfield or Mr. Moody may have to say; but one man, with 
profound respect for such eminent persons, would prefer to have 
a study of Drummond by Moolu, his African retainer. Drum- 
mond believed in Moolu, not because he was ‘‘ pious ”—which he 
was not—but because ‘‘he did his duty and never told a lie.” 
From the chief’s point of view, Moolu had the final virtue of a 
clansman—he was loyal and faithful: his chief, for that ex- 
pedition, had beyond most men the necessary endowment of a 
leader, a magnetic personality. It is understood that Drum- 
mond’s life is to be written at large by a friend, in whose 
capable and wise hands it will receive full justice, but in the mean- 
time it may not be unbecoming that one should pay his tribute 
who has his own qualification for this work of love. It is not 
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that he is able to appreciate to the full the man’s wonderful 
genius, or accurately to estimate his contributions to scientific 
and religious thought—this will be done by more distinguished 
friends—but that he knew Drummond constantly and intimately 
from boyhood to his death. If one has known any friend at 
school and college, and in the greater affairs of life has lived 
with him, argued with him, prayed with him, had his sympathy 
in the supreme moments of joy and sorrow, has had every ex- 
perience of friendship except one—it was not possible to quarrel 
with Drummond, although you might be the hottest-tempered 
Celt on the face of the earth—then he may not understand the 
value of his friend’s work, but at any rate he understands his 
friend. As one who knew Henry Drummond at first hand, my 
desire is to tell what manner of man he was in all honesty and 
without eulogy. If anyone be offended then, let him believe that 
I wrote what I have seen, and if anyone be incredulous, then I 
can only say that he did not know Drummond. 

His body was laid to rest a few weeks ago, on a wet and 
windy March day, in the most romantic of Scottish cemeteries, 
and the funeral, on its way from the home of his boyhood to the 
Castle Rock of Stirling, passed the King’s Park. It was in that 
park more than thirty years ago that I first saw Drummond, and 
on our first meeting he produced the same effect as he did all his 
after life. The sun was going down behind Ben Lomond, in the 
happy summer time, touching with gold the gray old castle, 
deepening the green upon the belt of trees which fringed the 
eastern side of the park, and filling the park itself with soft, 
mellow light. A cricket match between two schools had been 
going on all day and was coming to an end, and I had gone out 
to see the result—being a new arrival in Stirling, and full of 
curiosity. ‘The two lads at the wickets were in striking 
contrast—one heavy, stockish, and determined, who slogged 
powerfully and had scored well for his side; the other 
nimble, alert, graceful, who had a pretty but uncertain 
play. The slogger was forcing therunning in order to make 
up a heavy leeway, and compelled his partner to run once too 
often. ‘It’s all right, and you fellows are not to cry shame ”— 
this was what he said as he joined his friends—‘‘ Buchanan is 
playing Al, and that hit ought to have been a four; I messed 
the running.” It was good form, of course, and what any decent 
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lad would want to say, but there was an accent of gaiety and a 
certain air which was very taking. Against that group of 
clumsy, unformed, awkward Scots lads this bright, straight, liv- 
ing figure stood in relief, and as he moved about the field my 
eyes followed him, and in my boyish and dull mind I had a sense 
that he was a type by himself, a visitor of finer breed than those 
among whom he moved. By-and-by he mounted a friend’s pony 
and galloped along the racecourse in the park till one only saw a 
speck of white in the sunlight, and still I watched in wonder and 
fascination—only a boy of .thirteen or so, and dull—till he came 
back, in time to cheer the slogger who had pulled off the match 
—with three runs to spare—and carried his bat. 

‘* Well played, old chap !” the pure, clear, joyous note rang out 
on the evening air, ‘finest thing you’ve ever done,” while the 
strong-armed, heavy-faced slogger stood still and looked at him 
in admiration, and made amends. ‘‘I say, Drummond, it was 
my blame you were run out . . .” Drummond was his 
name, and someone said “‘ Henry.” So I first saw my friend. 

What impressed me that pleasant evening in the days of long 
ago I can now identify. It was the lad’s distinction, an inherent 
quality of appearance and manner of character and soul which 
marked him and made him solitary. What happened with one 
strange lad that evening befell all kinds of people who met 
Drummond in later years. ‘They were at once arrested, inter- 
ested, fascinated by the very sight of the man, and could not 
take their eyes off him. Like a picture of the first order among 
ordinary portraits he unconsciously put his neighbors at a dis- 
advantage. One did not realize how commonplace and colorless 
other men were till they stood side by side with Drummond. 
Upon a platform of evangelists, or sitting among divinity 
students in a dingy classroom, or cabined in the wooden respect- 
ability of an ecclesiastical court, or standing in a crowd of pas- 
sengers at a railway station, he suggested golden embroidery upon 
hodden gray. It was as if the prince of one’s imagination had 
dropped in among common folk. He reduced us all to the 
peasantry. 

Drummond was a handsome man, such as you could not 
match in ten days’ journey, with delicately cut features, rich 
auburn hair, and a certain carriage of nobility, but the distinc- 
tive and commanding feature of his face was hiseye. No photo- 
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graph could do it justice, and very often photographs have done 
it injustice, by giving the idea of staringness. His eye was not 
bold or fierce ; it was tender and merciful. Butit had a power 
and hold which were little else than irresistible and almost super- 
natural, When you talked with Drummond he did not look at 
you and out of the window alternately, as is the usual manner, he 
never moved his eyes and gradually their penetrating gaze seemed 
to reach and encompass your soul. It was as Plato imagined it 
would be in the judgment ; one soul was in contact with another 
—nothing between. No man could be double, or base, or mean, 
or impure before thateye. His influence, more than that of any 
man I have ever met, was mesmeric—which means that while 
other men affect their fellows by speech and example, he seized 
one directly by his living personality. Asa matter of fact, he had 
given much attention te the occult arts, and was at one time a 
very successful mesmerist. It will still be remembered by some 
college companions how he had one student so entirely under his 
power that the man would obey him on the street and surrender 
his watch without hesitation, and it was told how Drummond 
laid a useful injunction on a boy in a house where he was staying 
and the boy obeyed it so persistently afterwards that Drammond 
had to write and set him free. Quite sensible and unromantic 
people grew uneasy in his presence, and roused themselves to re- 
sistance—as one might do who recognized a magician and feared 
his spell. 

One sometimes imagines life as a kind of gas of which our 
bodies are the vessels, and it is evident that a few are much more 
richly charged than their fellows. Most people simply exist 
completing their tale of work—not a grain over; doing their 
measured mile—not an inch beyond ; thinking along the beaten 
track—never tempted to exeursions. Here and there in the 
world you come across a person in whom life is exuberant and 
overflowing, a force which cannot be tamed or quenched. 
Drummond was such an one, the most vital man I ever saw, 
who never loitered, never wearied, never was conventional, 
pedantic, formal, who simply revelled in the fulness of life. He 
was so radiant with life that ordinary people showed pallid beside 
him, and shrank from him or were attracted and received virtue 
out of him. Like one coming in from the light and open air 
into a stuffy room where a company had been sitting with closed 
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windows, Drummond burst into bloodless and unhealthy coteries, 
bringing with him the very breath of heaven. 

He was the Evangelist to thoughtful men—over women he 
had far less power—and his strength lay in his personality. 
Without anecdotes or jokes, or sensationalism or doctrine, with- 
out eloquence or passion, he moved young men at his will because 
his message was life, and he was its illustration. His words fell 
ene by one with an indescribable awe and solemnity, in the style 
of the Gospels, and reached the secret place of the soul. Noth- 
ing more unlike the ordinary evangelistic address could be imag- 
ined: it was so sane, so persuasive, so mystical, so final. It al- 
most followed, therefore, that he was not the ideal of a popular 
evangelist who has to address the multitude, and produce his 
effect on those who do not think. For his work, it is necessary 
—besides earnestness, which is taken for granted—to have a 
loud voice, a broad humor, a stout body, a flow of racy 
anecdote, an easy negligence of connection, a spice of con- 
tempt for culture, and pledges of identification with the street in 
dress and accent. His hearers feel that such a man is homely 
and is one of themselves, and, amid laughter and tears of simple 
human emotion, they are moved by his speech to higher things. 
This kind of audience might regard Drummond with respectful 
admiration, but he was too fine a gentleman, they would consider, 
for their homespun. Place him, as he used to stand and speak, 
most perfectly dressed both as to body and soul, before five hun- 
dred men of good taste and fine sensibilities, or the same number 
of young men not yet cultured but full of intellectual ambitions 
and fresh enthusiasm, and no man could state the case for Christ 
and the soul after a more spiritual and winsome fashion. Religion 
is without doubt the better for the popular evangelist, although 
there be times when quiet folk think that he needs chastening ; 
religion also requires in every generation one representative at 
least of the higher evangelism, and if anyone should ask what 
manner of man he ought to be, the answer is to his hand—Henry 
Drummond. 

When one admits, without reserve, that his friend was not 
made by nature to be a successful officer of the Salvation Army, 
it must not be understood that Drummond was in any sense a 
superior person, or that he sniffed in his daintiness at ordinary 
humanity—a spiritual Matthew Arnold. It would strain my 
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conscience to bear witness that working people, say, however 
much they loved him, were perfectly at home with him, and it 
is my conviction, from observation of life, that this is an inevi- 
table disability of distinction. One may be so well dressed, so 
good looking, so well mannered, so spiritually refined, that men 
with soiled clothes and women cleaning the house may realize 
their low estate, and miss that freemasonry which at once by a 
hundred signs unites them in five minutes with a plainer nan. 
While this may have been true, the blame was not his, and no 
man lived who had a more unaffected interest and keener joy in 
human life in the home or on the street. No power could drag 
him past a Punch-and-Judy show—the ancient, perennial, ever- 
delightful theatre of the people—in which, each time of attend- 
ance, he detected new points of interest. He would, in early 
days if you please, gaze steadfastly into a window, in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, till a little crowd of men, women, children, 
and workmen, loafers, soldiers, had collected, and join with 
much zest in the excited speculations regarding the man—unani- 
mously and suddenly imagined to have been carried in help- 
less—how he met with his accident, where he was hurt, 
and whether he would recover, listening eagerly to the 
explanation of the gathering given by some officious 
person to the policeman, and joining heartily in the reproaches 
levelled at some unknown deceiver. One of his chosen subjects 
of investigation, which he pursued with the zeal and patience of 
a naturalist, was that ever-interesting species—the Boy, whom 
he studied in his various forms and haunts: at home for the 
holidays, on the cricket field, playing marbles on the street with 
a chance acquaintance while two families wait for their food, or 
living with many resources and high enjoyment in a barrel. 
There was nothing in a boy he did not know, could not explain, 
did not sympathize with, and so long as it lasts his name will be 
associated with the Boys’ Brigade. While any other would only 
have seen two revellers ina man and woman singing their devious 
way along the street at night, Drummond detected that a wife, 
who had not been drinking, was luring her husband home by 
falling in with his mood and that before it was reached she might 
need a friendly hand. His sense of humor was unerring, swift 
and masterful. If he came upon a good thing in his reading he 
would walk a mile to share it with a friend, and afterwards de- 
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part in the strength thereof, and he has been found in his room 
exhausted with delight with nothing before him but one of those 
Parisian plaster caricatures of a vagabond. Lying on his back in 
the pitiable helplessness and constant pain of those last two years, 
he was still the same man. 

** Don’t touch me, please; I can’t shake hands, but I’ve saved 
up a first-rate story for you,” and his palate was too delicate to 
pass anything second-rate. Partly this was his human joyous- 
ness, to whom the absurdities of life were ever dear, partly it 
was his bravery, who knew that the sight of him brought so low 
might be too much fora friend. His patience and sweetness 
continued to the end, and he died as one who had tasted the joy 
of living and was satisfied. 

His nature had, at the same time, a curious aloofness and 
separateness from human life, which one felt, but can hardly de- 
scribe. He could be severe in speaking about a mean act or one 
who had done wickedly, but in my recollection he was never 
angry, and it was impossible to imagine him in a towering pas- 
sion. He was profoundly interested in several causes, but there 
was not in him the making of a fanatical or headlong supporter. 
None could be more loyal in the private offices of friendship, 
but he would not have flung himself into his friend’s public 
quarrel. In no circumstances would he be carried off his feet by 
emotion or be consumed bya white heat of enthusiasm. He 
was ever calm, cool, self-possessed master of himself, passionless 
in thought, in speech, in action, in soul. Were you in trouble 
he had helped you to his last resource, and concealed if possible 
his service; but of you, in his sore straits, he would have neither 
asked nor wished for aid. Many confidences he must have re- 
ceived; he gave none ; many people must have been succored by 
him; none succored him till his last illness. Towards women, 
who are the test and revelation of men, he was ever chivalrous, 
but he left the impression on your mind that neither they nor 
their company—there may have been exceptions—attracted or 
satisfied him. He was too courteous a gentleman to give any 
sign, but one guessed that a woman’s departure from the room 
meant to him noloss and wasrathera relief. One was certain 
that he was loved; one was quite certain that he would never 
marry. So sexless was he towards women, so neutral towards 
men, so void of the elemental passions, which go to make the 
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color and tragedy of life, yet so noble and true was he, that one 
regarded him at times with awe, and for a moment thought of 
him as a being of another race, mingling with our life in all 
kindliness, yet*maintaining and guarding his other world in- 
tegrity. 

This is at least perfectly certain that from his youth he re- 
fused to have his life arranged for him, but jealously and fear- 
lessly directed it by his own instincts, refusing the brown, beaten 
paths wherein each man, according to his profession, was content 
to walk, and starting across the moor on his own way. Nothing 
can be more conventional than the career of the average Presby- 
terian minister who comes from a respectable religious family, 
and has the pulpit held up before him as the ambition of a good 
Scots lad; who is held in the way thereto by various traditional 
and prudential considerations, and better still—as is the case 
with most honest lads—by his mother’s wishes; who works his 
laborious, énduring way through the Divinity Hall, and is yearly 
examined by the local Presbytery ; who at last emerges into the 
butterfly life of a Probationer, and is freely mentioned, to 
his mother’s anxious delight, in connection with ‘* vacan- 
cies”; who is at last chosen by a majority to a pastorate— 
his mother being amazed at the blindness of the minority 
—and settles down to the routine of the ministry in some 
Scotch parish with the hope of Glasgow before him as a land of 
promise. His only variations in the harmless years might be an 
outburst on the historical reality of the Book of Jonah—ah me! 
did that stout middle-aged gentleman ever hint that Jonah wasa 
drama ?—which would be much talked of in the common room 
and, it was whispered, reached the Professor’s ears; and after- 
terwards he might propose a revolutionary motion on the distri- 
bution of the Sustentation Fund. Adda hand-book for Bible- 
classes on the Prophecy of Malachi, and you have summed up 
the adventures of his life. This was the life before Drummond 
when he entered the University of Edinburgh in 1866, and it 
ought to be recorded that he died an ordained minister and 
Professor of the Kirk, so that he did not disappoint his home, 
nor become an ecclesiastical prodigal—but with what amazing 
variations did he invest the years between! What order he took his 
classes in no one knew, but he found his feet in natural philosophy 
and made a name in geology. His course at the New 
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College he completed in three years and one year, with 
two years’ evangelistic touring between; and he once electrified 
the students by a paper—it seems yesterday, and I 
know where he stood—which owed much to Holmes and 
Emerson, but revealed his characteristic spiritual genius. His 
vacations he spent sometimes in tutorships, which yielded 
wonderful adventures, or at Taibingen, where his name was long 
remembered. As soon as Moody came to Edinburgh, Drummond 
allied himseif with the most capable,jhonest, and unselfish evangel- 
ist of our day, and saw strange chapters in religious life through 
the United Kingdom. This was the infirmary in which he 
learned spiritual diagnosis. For one summer he was chaplain at 
Malta ; in another he explored the Rockies; he lived five months 
among the Tanganyika forests, where he sent me a letter dated 
Central Africa, and mentioning, among other details, that he 
had nothing on but a helmet and three mosquitoes. He was for 
atime assistant in an Edinburgh church, and readers of the 
illustrated papers used to recognize him in the vice-regal group 
at Dublin Castle. His people at home—one could trace some of 
his genius and much of his goodness to his father and mother— 
grew anxious and perplexed ; for this was a meteoric course for a 
Free Kirk minister, and stolid acquaintances—the delicious 
absurdity of it—remonstrated with him as one who was allowing 
the chances of life to pass him, and urged him to settle. His 
friends had already concluded that he must be left free to fulfil 
himself, but knew not what to expect when he suddenly 
appeared as a lecturer on Natural Science in the Free 
Church College of Glasgow, and promptly annexed 
a workingmen’s church. Afterwards, his lectureship _ be- 
came a chair,and he held it to the end, although threatened 
with charges of heresy and such like absurdities. You might as 
well have beaten a spirit with a stick as prosecuted Drummond 
for heresy. The chair itself was a standing absurdity, being 
founded in popular idea to beat back evolution and to reconcile 
religion and science, but it gave Drummond an opportunity of 
widening the horizon of the future ministry and infusing sweet- 
ness into the students’ minds. He may have worn a white tie on 
Sunday duty at his church, but memory fails to recall this spectacle, 
and he consistently refused to be called Reverend—declaring (this 
was his fun) that he had no recollection of being ordained, and 
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that he would never dare to baptize a child. The last time he 
preached was abont 1882, in my own church, and the outside 
world did not know that he was a clergyman. From first to last 
he was guided by an inner light which never led him astray, and 
in the afterglow his whole life is a simple and perfect harmony. 

Were one asked to select Drummond’s finest achievement, he 
might safely mention the cleansing of student life at Edinburgh 
University. When he wasan arts student, life in all the faculties, 
but especially the medical, was reckless, coarse, boisterous, and - 
no one was doing anything to raise its tone. The only visible 
sign of religion in my remembrance was a prayer meeting attended 
by a dozen men—one of whom was a canting rascal—and coun- 
tenance from a professor would have given a shock to the univer- 
sity. ‘Twenty years afterwards six hundred men, largely medicals, 
met every Sunday evening for worship and conference under 
Drummond’s presidency, and every evening the meeting was 
addressed by tutors and fellows and other dignitaries. There was 
a new breath in academic life—men were now reverent, earnest, 
clean living and clean thinking, and the reformer who wrought 
this change was Drummond. This land, and for that matter the 
United States, has hardly a town where men are not doing good 
work for God and man to-day who have owed their lives to the 
Evangel and influence of Henry Drummond 

When one saw the unique and priceless work which he did, it 
was inexplicable and very provoking that the religious world 
should have cast this man, of all others, out, and have lifted up 
its voice against him. Had religion so many men of beautiful 
and winning life, so many thinkers of wide range and genuine 
culture, so many speakers who can move young men by hundreds 
towards the Kingdom of God, that she could afford or have the 
heart to withdraw her confidence from Drummond? Was there 
ever such madness and irony before Heaven as good people lift- 
ing up their testimony and writing articles against this most 
gracious disciple of the Master, because they did not agree 
with him about certain things he said, or some theory he did 
not teach, while the world lay round them in unbelief and self- 
ishness, and sorrow and pain? ‘“\hat can be done,” an emi- 
nent evangelist once did me the honor to ask, “to heal the 
breach between the religious world and Drummond?” And I 
dared to reply that in my poor judgment the first step ought 
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to be for the religious world to repent of its sins, and make 
amends to Drummond for its bitterness. The evangelist indi- 
cated that, so far as he knew his world, it was very unlikely to do 
any such becoming deed, and I did not myself remember 
any instance of repentance on the part of the Pharisees. 
Then, growing bold, I ventured to ask why the good man 
had not summoned Drummond to his side, as he was 
working in a university town, and knew better than any 
other person that he could not find anywhere an assistant so 
acceptable or skilful. He agreed in that, but declared at 
once that if Drummond came his present staff would leave, and 
that two men could not do all the work, which seemed reason- 
able, and besides every man knows his own business best, and 
that evangelist knew his remarkably well. Nothing more re- 
mained to be said, and I rose to leave. At the far end of the 
room some of the staff were talking together. ‘‘I gave them a 
‘ straight talk ’ at the men’s meeting last night, and then we had 
such a sweet little ‘ sing’ and thirty souls dropped in.” A young 
man of the better class was speaking, and I looked at the weak, 
self-satisfied face, but it is not necessary to write down my re- 
flections as I left the place. Never did my friend say one un- 
kind word of the world which condemned him, but it may be 
allowed to another to say that if anyone wishes to indict the pro- 
fessional religionists of our time for bigotry and stupidity, pain- 
fuland unanswerable proof lies ready tv his hand in the fact that 
the finest evangelist of the day was treated as a Samaritan. 

One, of course, remembers that Drummond’s critics had their 
reasons, and those reasons cast interesting light on his theological 
standpoint, For one thing, unlike most evangelists, it was per- 
fectly alien to this man to insist on repentance, simply because 
he had not the painful and overmastering sense of sin which 
afflicts most religious minds, and gives a strenuous turn to all 
their thinking. Each thinker conceives religion according to 
his cast of mind and trend of experience, and Christianity to 
Drummond was not so much a way of escape from the grip of 
sin, with its burden of guilt and loathsome contact, as a way of 
ethical and spiritual attainment. The question he was ever an- 
swering in his writing and speaking was not how can a man save 
his soul, but how can a man save his life. His idea of salvation 
was rising to the stature of Christ and sharing His simple, lowly, 
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peaceful life. This was the text of his brochures on religion, 
which charmed the world from “‘ The Greatest Thing in the 
World ” to ** The City Without a Church.” It is said even they 
gave offence to some ultra-theological minds—although one 
would fain have believed that such persuasive pleas have won all 
hearts—and I have some faint remembrance, perhaps a night- 
mare, that people published replies to the eulogy of Love. It was 
quite beside the mark to find fault with the theology in the little 
books, because there was none and could be none, since there was 
none in the author. Just as there are periods in the development of 
Christianity, there are men in every age corresponding to each of 
the periods—modern, Reformation, and Medizval minds—and 
what charmed many in Drummond was this, that he belonged by 
nature to the pre-theological age. He was in hig habit and 
thought a Christian of the Gospels, rather than of the Epistles, 
and preferred to walk with Jesus in Galilee rather than argue 
with Judaizers and Gnostics. It would be a gross injustice to 
say that he was anti-theological: it would be correct to say 
that he was non-theological. Jesus was not to him an official 
Redeemer discharging certain obligation: He was his unseen 
Friend with whom he walked in life, by Whose fellowship he 
was changed, to Whom he prayed. The effort of life should be 
to do the Will of God, the strength of life was Peace, the reward 
of life was to be like Jesus. Perfect Christianity was to be as St. 
John was with Jesus. It was the Idyll of Religion. 

Perhaps his two famous books, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
nal World,” and ‘‘ The Ascent of Man,” ought to be judged as 
larger Idylls. A writer often fails when he has counted himself 
strong, and succeeds in that which he has himself belittled. It 
was at one time Drummond’s opinion that he had made a dis- 
covery in that fascinating debatable land between nature and 
religion, and that he was able to prove that the laws which gov- 
ern the growth of a plant are the same in essence as those which 
regulate the culture of a soul. It appeared to some of us that 
the same laws could not and did not run through both provinces, 
but that on the frontier of the spiritual world other laws came 
into operation, and that ‘‘ Natural Law” set forth with much 
grace and ingenuity a number of instructive analogies, and some- 
times only suggestive illustrations. Had Drummond believed 
this was its furthest scope, he would never have published the 
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book, and it was an open secret that in later years he lost all in- 
terest in ‘‘ Natural Law.” My own idea is that he had aban- 
doned its main contention and much of its teaching, and would 
have been quite willing to see it withdrawn from the public. 
While that book was an attempt to identify the laws of two worlds 
which, under one suzerain, are really each autonomous, the 
** Ascent of Man” was a most successful effort to prove that the 
spirit of Religion, which is altruism, pervades the processes of 
nature. It is the Poem of Evolution, and is from beginning to 
end a fascinating combination of scientific detail and spiritual 
imagination. Both books, but especially the Ascent, were 
severely criticised from opposite quarters, by theologians because 
the theology was not sound, by men of science because the science 
was loose, and Drummond had the misfortune of being a heretic 
in two provinces. But he had his reward in the gratitude of 
thousands neither dogmatic nor partisan, to whom he has given 
a new vision of the beauty of Life and the graciousness of Law. 

His books will do good for years, as they have done in the 
past, and his tract on Charity will long be read,'but the man was 
greater than all his writings. While he was competent in 
science, in religion he was a master, andif in this sphere he failed 
anywhere in his thinking it was in his treatment of sin. This 
was the defect of his qualities, for of him, more than of any man 
known to me, it could be affirmed he did not know sin. As 
Fra Angelico could paint the Holy Angels because he had seen 
them, but made poor work of the devils because to him they were 
strange creatures, so this man could make holiness so lovely that 
all men wished to be Christians ; but his hand lost its cunning at 
the mention of sin, for he had never played the fool. From his 
youth up he had kept the commandments, and was such a man 
asthe Master would have loved. One takes for granted that 
each man has his besetting sin, and we could name that of our 
friends, but Drummond was an exception to this rule. After a 
lifetime’s intimacy I do not remember my friend’s failing. With- 
out pride, without envy, without selfishness, without vanity, 
moved only by goodwill and spiritual ambitions, responsive ever 
to the touch of God and every nobie impulse, faithful, fearless, 
magnanimous, Henry Drummond was the most perfect Christian 
I have known or expect to see this side the grave. 

JOHN WATSON. 











SHOULD IMMIGRATION BE RESTRICTED? 


BY-SIMON GREENLEAF CROSWELL, 


DurtNG recent years there has been a growing interest in 
devising some plan for checking or limiting the tide of immigra- 
tion whose waves sweep in upon the United States almost daily 
in constantly increasing volume. ‘The subject has been discussed 
in legislatures, in politica! meetings, from pulpits, in reform 
clubs, and among individuals on every hand. The reason for the 
interest which the subject now excites is easily found in the 
recent enormous increase of immigration. 

Much as the subject has been discussed, however, and many 
as have been the arguments which have been brought forward 
on one side or the other, there has been a noticeable lack of ‘the 
one element which can give certainty to the arguments and force 
to the conclusions. Inferences, deductions, conjectures, and a 
host of less persuasive probabilities have been brought forward 
and paraded in each line of battle; but of facts, such facts, I 
mean, as bear directly and strongly upon the problems involved, 
there has been little use made. The purpose of this article is to 
set forth clearly and prominently these facts, to investigate them, 
and see to what conclusions they point. 

The problem divides itself at the outset into two distinct 
questions: First, is it for the advantage of the United States 
that immigration be checked or limited ? Second, if so, in what 
way should the check or limit be applied ? 

It will not do to trust to the answers to these questions given 
by local interests or party prejudices. If these interests and 
prejudices were to be consulted, we should hear in answer to the 
first question, aloud and emphatic ‘‘ yes” from the Eastern sea- 
board, and from the great centers of population on the east slope 
of the Alleghanies. In these Eastern cities, where the already 
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crowded mechanic and artisan and laborer view in each 
new arrival a possible competitor and rival, local feeling 
would be strongly in favor of a limitation of the immigration. 
On the other hand, from the central States in the Mississippi 
Valley, where the existing population has not risen to so 
high a percentage, compared with the supporting powers 
of the land, and where the demand for unskilled labor which the 
immigrants are qualified to perform is still in excess of the 
supply, the answer would not be so distinct and emphatic. 
There would be good reasons advanced by one party why 
immigration should be encouraged, rather than checked, 
while another party would assert that there were already 
too many immigrants and that some limit must be fixed. Going 
still further West, where the average percentage of population to 
the area of the land dwindles in some localities almost to the 
vanishing point, we should hear from the isolated inhabitants who 
are wrestling with nature on their scattered farms and ranches, 
a cry for laborers, as distinct and emphatic, if not uttered by so 
great numbers, as the opposing cry in the East. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the same questions cover two 
distinct fields of inquiry, the first political and the second indus- 
trial. Nor can the two fields be examined simultaneously, for 
the reasons, if there are any, from a political point of view, 
why immigration should be limited, would not apply to the ques- 
tion viewed on its industrial side, and vice versa. 

Taking up first the industrial question, we may assume that 
the entrance of the swarms of immigrants into our country rep- 
resents the introduction of just so much laboring power into the 
country, and we may also assume as a self-evident proposition that 
the introduction of laboring power into an undeveloped or par- 
tially developed country is advantageous until the point is reached 
at which all the laborers whom the country can support have been 
introduced. Adam Smith says that labor is the wealth of nations. 
If this is true, the laborer is the direct and only primary means 
of acquiring wealth. { The facts of the history of our country bear 
out this view. Beginning with the elearing of the forests, the 
settlement of the villages, the cultivation offarms, proceeding to 
the establishment of the lumber industries, the cultivation of 
vast wheat and corn fields, the production of cotton, the working 
of the coal and oil fields of Pennsylvania, the development of the 
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mining districts of the West, culminating in the varied and ex- 
tensive manufactures of the Eastern and Central States, the 
laborgr has been the Midas whose touch has turned all things to 
gold. 

There is, however, a limitation to the principle that the in- 
troduction of laborers into a partially developed country is ad- 
vantageous. A point is finally reached whieh may be called the 
saturation point of the country ; that is, it hasas many inhabit- 
ants as it can supply with reasonably good food and clothing. 
This saturation point may be reached many times in the history 
of a country, for the ratio between the food aud clothing prod- 
ucts and the population is constantly varying. New modes of 
cultivation, and the use of machinery, as well as natural causes 
affecting the fertility of land, which are as yet obscure, render a 
country at one time capable of supporting a much larger number 
of inhabitants than at another time. Still, there isa broad and 
general truth that, time and place and kind of people being con- 
sidered, some countries are over-populated, and some are under- 
poy ated. 

Je are accustomed to say that some of the countries of 
Eu:ope are over-populated, and there are among as some who 
are beginning to say that the United States have reached the 
same point. This is far from being the case, and a single glance 
at the comparative average density of population of the principal 
European nations and of the United States will be sufficient to 
drive this idea out of any fair minded person’s head. 

The most thickly settled country of modern Europe is the 
Netherlands, which had, in the year 1890, the very large average 
of 359 inhabitants per square mile of territory. Great Britain 
came next with the almost equally large average of 311 inhabit- 
ants per square mile of territory. Germany had 234 and France 
187.| Taking in for purposes of comparison, though not of much 
force in the argument, China, we find there an average popula- 
tion of 295 inhabitants per square mile of territory. It is a 
question of some difficulty to decide in any specific case whether 
a country has reached the point of over-population. We may 
admit that Great Britain, with its average of 311 inhabitants per 
mile, is over-populated, though the conditions of life do not seem 
to be wholly intolerable, even to the lowest classes there. If 
Great Britain is over-populated, a fortiori are the Netherlands, 
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and we may even go so far as to admit that Germany, with its 
average of 234 inhabitants per square mile, is over-populated. 
But when we come to France, with its 187 inhabitants per 
square mile, we may pause and see what are the conditions 
of the French people. So far as it is possible to 
judge ofa people in the lump, it would seem that the 
population of France is not excessive for the area. The land 
holdings are divided up into very small lots, but are held 
by a great number of people. Mackenzie, in his history of the 
nineteenth century, says that nearly two-thirds of the French 
householders are landowners, while only one British householder 
in every four is an owner of land. This condition results partly 
from the difference in the system of inheritance of land in the 
two countries, but would be impossible if the country were over- 
populated. Moreover, there are five millions of people in France 
whose possessions in land are under six acres each. 

Taking, then, the population of France, averaging 187 per 
square mile, as being at least not above the normal rate of popu- 
lation, what do we find in comparing it with the population of the 
United States? We find over here vast tracts of country, 
amounting to nearly one-third by actual measurement, of the 
whole area of the United Sates, and including all the States west 
of the Missouri and Mississippi valleys (except a portion of Cali- 
fornia), having a population of less than six individuals per 
square mile. It would seem as if the mere statement of this fact 
were alone sufficient to disprove any proposition which asserts that 
the saturation point of population has been reached in the United 
States. While that immense expanse of country averages only 6 
individuals to the square mile, there can be no reason for saying 
that this country is over-populated. Coming now to the more 
thickly settled portions of the United States, we find a large area 
spread out over various parts of the States having a population of 
between seven and forty-five individuals per square mile. Ina 
very few States, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Indiana, the population of the whole State averages over forty- 
five and under ninety individuals per square mile, and the same 
average holds in parts of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and isolated spots in the South. In a small territory, 
made up of parts of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 


sey, the population averages over ninety per square mile. 
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The contrast between these averages of population in various 
portions of the United States, the highest of which is about ninety 
individuals per mile (and that over very small portions of the 
area of the United States) and the average densities of the 
European countries, previously examined, shows how very 
far the United States still is from complete population. This ap- 
pears still more clearly when the average population of the United 
States, taken as a whole, is considered, which is the extraordinarily 
low figure of twenty individuals per square mile of territory. What 
a striking contrast ! Can the most ardent advocate of the Malthus- 
ian doctrine claim that the United States already has too many in- 
habitants, or is in danger of having too many in the immediate 
future? Do we not rather need to encourage immigration, to 
fling wide open the gates of our country and secure as large an 
addition to our working force as possible ? 

here is, however, a limit to immigration which should be 
invariably applied. ‘The reason why the encouragement of immi- 
gration is desirable from an industrial point of view is simply 
that it furnishes more laborers. Necessarily, therefore, those 
who are unable or unwilling to work should be excluded 

When we come to the political. aspect of the problem, how- 
ever, a wholly different series of considerations present themselves. 
The question now is not how many citizens, but what sort of 
citizens. The theory of our government is not limited to any 
number of people. It provides for expansion in the number of 
representatives in Congress in proportion to the increase in popu- 
lation, and increases the numbér of Senators as new States are 
formed and added to the Union. Similarly each State govern- 
ment has elastic provisions which enable it to cover a population 
of 400,000 as well as a population of 40,000. But the one criti- 
cal test in determining whether or not our immigrativn should be 
limited for political reasons is the character of the people whom 
we are admitting to the privilege of citizenship in the United 
States. 

In order to investigate successfully the political effect of the 
immigration, it is necessary, at the outset, to divide it into its 
constituent nationalities, so that taking up each 2ationality in 
turn, we may see what fitness it has from its previous political 
training in its native country for undertaking the duties of 
American citizenship. The disintegration of the tide of immi- 
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gration into these constituent parts affords some interesting in- 
formation which will be seen to havea bearing, in several direc- 
tions, on the questions under consideration in this article. 
Taking the statistics of the year 1891 as a typical year of recent 
immigration, the tide of immigration amounted in round num- 
bers to 500,000 individuals. 

The largest feeder of this enormous stream came fromi Ger- 
many, which sent, roughly speaking, 100,000. But a noticeable 
point about this nationality is the great decrease in the number 
of immigrants it has sent us in the last fifteen years. In the year 
1882 the total German immigration into the United States 
amounted to no less than 250,000, but in 1883 and 1884 there 
was a great decrease, and since then the average has remained in 
the neighborhood of 100,000. We shall see later that on the 
other hand, the immigration from the Latin and Slav nations of 
Europe, particularly Italy, Poland, and Austria, shows an enor- 
mous rate of increase in the same period, although, of course, the 
absolute amounts are much less than those of the German 
immigration. 

The next largest feeder to our stream of immigration in the 
year 1891, the typical year of our examination, was Italy, which 
contributed 76,000 immigrants to our population. It is note- 
worthy to remark, in this connection, that Italy has more than 
doubled her annual rate of contributions to our people in the 
ten years under consideration, the immigration from her shores 
in 1882 being only 32,000. 

The next largest contributor is Austria, which in 1891 fur- 
nished 71,000 new members of our community. Austria, too, 
has doubled her rate of contribution, sending us in 1882 only 
32,000. Next come, side by side, in their offerings to our popu- 
lation, England and Ireland, each of which countries sends 
us about 50,000 new inhabitants every year, and has continued to 
do so for the last 15 years. Russia, exclusive of Poland, sent 
47,000 in 1891, this being three times the number which she sent 
in 1882, a large increase. Sweden came next with 36,000 immi- 
grants and that country shows a woeful falling-off of nearly one 
half in the ten years under consideration, for in the year 1882 it 
sent 64,000. Poland in 1891 sent us 27,000 immigrants, showing 
an enormous increase of nearly seven-fold over its contribution of 
4,000 in 1882. Scotland and Norway and Denmark all send 
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about the same number, that is, about 12,000 each ; Norway 
showing a diminution in the decade ending 1891, from 29,000 in 
1882, but the other two remaining about stationary. Switzer- 
land in 1891 sent 6,000, a diminution from 10,000 in 1882. 
The Netherlands sent 5,000 in 1891, a decrease from 9,000 in 
1882. France sent 6,000 and Belgium 3,000, these figures being 
about the same during all the years covered by our investigation. 
I have left out of the account the only other important factor in 
our immigration in the ten years considered, namely China, be- 
cause the door was shut in its face with considerable emphasis in 
1883, and the immigration from China to the Western States, 
which in 1882 amounted to 40,000, fell in 1883 to 8,000, and in 
1884 to 279 individuals, and may, therefore, be neglected at the 
present time. 

Now, an examination of the political institutions in the coun- 
tries from which these inimigrantscome would show that in al- 
most no case, that of Russia and Poland alone excepted, are the 
elements of representative government wholly unknown to the 
common people. In most of these countries, some form of popu- 
lar government has, either wholly or partially, gained a footing, 
with the inevitable result of accustoming people more. or less to 
representative institutions. Yet the short time that this has 
been the case in many of the countries which pour half or over of 
the total flood of immigration into the United States, and the 
long centuries of despotism which preceded this partial and re- 
cent enlighteument, make it painfully evident that there can be, 
in the large part of our immigrants, little knowledge of the re- 
publican form of government, and little inherited aptitude for 
such government. It would at first seem as if the results of such 
immigration must be disastrous to our country. 

And yet the situation is not so hopeless. There is nothing 
mysterious, or even very complicated, about republican institu- 
tions. A little time, a little study, a little experience with the 
practical workings of elections, is safficient to convey to any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence as much familiarity with these mat- 
ters as is necessary for the intelligent appreciation of their ob- 
jects and purposes. Nor is the material out of which the pro- 
spective citizen is tobe made wholly unfitted for its purpose. To 
be sure, the Latin races, the Slavs, Hungarians, Poles, and others, 
have no inherited aptitude, nor, if we may judge from the his- 
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tory of the races, any inherent capacity for self-government and 
free institutions, but, as I have before said, in almost every case 
they have hadin their own country a partial trainingin the 
forms of representative government. All that is needed is to 
amalgamate this heterogeneous mass, to fuse its elements in the 
heat and glow of our national life, until, formed in the mould of 
everyday experience, each one shall possess the characteristic feat- 
ures of what we believe to be the highest type of human devel- 
opment which the world has seen, the American citizen. 

The process of acquiring American citizenship is regulated 
by acts of Congress. It is a simple process. Practically all 
that is required is a continuous residence of five years in the 
States, and one year in the special State in which citizenship is 
applied for, and the declaration of intention to become a citizen 
may be made immediately upon landing. This last point will be 
seen later to be very important. 

Citizenship in the United States, however, under the act of 
Congress, does not carry with it theright to vote. This right is 
entirely a matter of State regulation, and the Constitution or 
statutes of each State settle who shall have the right to vote in 
its elegtions. The underlying idea of the whole system is uni- 
vereaftinale suffrage, and the franchise is granted (after a certain 
residence which will be discussed later), with only certain general 
limitations of obvious utility, such as that the voter must be 
twenty-one years of age, that he must not be an idiot or insane, 
and generally, that he must not have been convicted of any felony 
or infamous crime, although in many States a pardon, or the serv- 
ing of a sentence, will restore a felon to his civil rights. In a few 
of the States paupers are also excluded from voting. With the 
question of woman suffrage we have nothing to do, as its set- 
tlement, one way or the other, does not affect the subject we 
are discussing. 

The important qualification, however, in relation to the sub- 
jects which we are discussing, is that which requires residence in 
the State previous to the exercise of the franchise. And on this 
point the States may be divided into two great classes. One 
class allows no one to vote who is not, under the laws of Con- 
gress, a citizen of the United States, either native or naturalized. 
As we havescen that five years’ residence is a requisite to United 
Stutes citizenship, these States, therefore, require five years’ resi- 
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dence as a prerequisite to acquiring the right to vote. ‘These 
states are California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. This requirement is admirably calculated to secure that 
preliminary training in the practical working of our institutions 
which must be necessary to most of the immigrants before they 
can intelligently exercise the rights which are conferred upon 
them by American citizenship, and we cannot but admire the 
sagacity and judiciousness of those who framed our naturaliza- 
tion laws in selecting this period of time for the pupilage of the 
intending citizen. ‘The period is long enough even for one who 
is engrossed in the cares of earning a support for himself and his 
family, amid all the excitement and novelty of a changed resi- 
dence, to acquire in the five succeeding annual elections a suf- 
ficient knowledge of republican government for all practical pur- 
poses. ‘To delay him longer in the exercise of his political rights 
would be an injustice ; to admit him to them sooner would be an 
imprudence. 

There is, however, a class of States which, departing from the 
wisdom of the federal statutes, have marked out for themselves 
another line of conduct which cannot be too deeply deplored. 
Many of the States, whose names will be given hereafter, have 
considered that the declaration of the intention to become a citi- 
zen, Which is a preliminary, as we have seen, to naturalization, is 
in itself, or combined with a very short term of residence in the 
State, sufficient to entitle the person to the exercise of the fran- 
chise. In Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Texas, and 
Wisconsin, one year’s residence in the State, combined with the 
declaration required by the United States laws of the intent to 
become a citizen, is the time limit to qualify a voter. In Colo- 
lorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oregon, only six months’ residence 
in the State is required. Either of these periods is much too 
short for the educational purposes necessary to fit the applicant 
for the duties of citizenship. Amid the excitement and turmoil 
necessarily attending a change of residence and country, im- 
mersed as he would be in starting his business, or in getting his 
farm under cultivation, it would be impossible for him to give 
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any proper attention to political matters in one year, and still 
less would this be possible in six months, To allow the right-to 
vote on the expiration of so short a residence, is to invite into 
the polling booth a class of voters whose presence cannot fail to 
strengthen the hands of political bosses, to render intelligent 
administration of the government more difficult, and * open a 
wide field for corruption. 

There are in a few states other qualifications _e of a 
voter. The most important of these is the educational qualifica- 
tion, which exists only in Connecticut and Massachusetts. In 
neither of these is it very severe. In Connecticut the voter 
must be able to read any article in the State constitution, and 
any section of the statutes. In Massachusetts he must be able 
to read the Constitution and to write his name. Too much 
praise can hardly be given to these requirements. The whole 
edifice of our. national life is founded upon education, and to 
this potent factor must we look for many of the improvements 
necessary to the proper development of our national life. 

In quite a number of States a pecuniary qualification exists 
in the shape of the payment of some tax, generally a poll tax, 
within two years previous to the date of theelection. This 
requirement does not seem to be so germane to the spirit of our 
institutions as the other. The great present danger of our 
country is the danger of becoming a plutocracy, and while there 
is no doubt that a widespread interest in property develops stabil- 
ity of institutions, yet there is also great danger of capital obtain- 
ing so firm and strong a hold upon political institutions as to 
crush out the life of free government and to convert the national 
government into a species of close corporation, in which the 
relative wealth of the parties alone controls. This qualification 
is found in Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas, 

We have now examined with some thoroughness the compo- 
nent parts of the tide of immigration as it arrives at our shores ; 
we have seen what nationalities go to make up the grand total, 
and what previous training they have had in the political insti- 
tutions of their native countries to fit them for American citzen- 
ship, and what additional requirements are imposed upon them 
by our statutes before they can participate in voting and govern- 
ment in this country. What are the conclusions to which the 
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view of these facts brings us ? \They seem to me to be these : 
first, that the growth of immigration is a desirable thing for this 
country; second, that the immigrants who arrive at our shores 
are for the most part good material out of which to make Amer- 
ican citizens, if they are properly trained ; third, that the two 
conspicuous defects in these immigrants are lack of general ed- 
ucation and lack of special training in free political institutions.) 
Applying these conclusions to the questions which were stated at 
the outset of this article; first, is it for the advantage of the 
United States that immigration should be checked or limited ? 
second, if so, in what way should the check or limit be applied ? 
the answer would be that no check or limit should be applied to 
the immigration(of bona fide laborers; but that a check should be 
placed upon the exercise of the franchise by immigrants in all 
States by requiring a residence of five yearsin this country be- 
fore they can vote, and by also requiring some moderate educa- 
tional test. 

With these safeguards established we might look without any 
serious apprehension upon the increase of our population. §# The 
founders of our state moulded the outlines of its form in large 
and noble lines. The skeleton has grown and clothed itself with 
flesh with almost incredible rapidity in the hundred years of 
its existence. But it is still young. We should avoid any 
measures which would stunt or deform its growth and should 
allow it to develop freely and generously till the full-grown 
American nation stands forth pre-eminent among the nations of 
the earth, in size, as well as in character and organization, and 
man’s last experiment in government is clearly seen to be an un- 
equivocal success. ¢ 


Simon GREENLBAF CROSWELL. 





RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS IN MOUNTAINEERING, 


BY SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, F. R. G. 8. 





It is not now, nor will it ever again be, possible for many new 
expeditions of importance to be instituted and carried out in one 
year in the Alps. ‘Twenty years ago, as the pages of the Alpine 
Journal attest, virgin peaks were being conquered by dozens, 
new passes crossed, and new routes up peaks already ascended 
effected in numbers that are the envy and despair of the climber 
of to-day. All the peaks of the Alps that amount to anything 
have now been climbed. 

Most of them have been climbed by many routes, and 
it was only with difficulty and after much research that, in the 
year 1894, when I traversed the “‘ Alps from end to end” with 
two Indian Gurkha sepoys, I was able to discover a little snowy 
mountain not far from the Tédi, no ascent of which was recorded, 
and which we were able to climb, as it were, for the first time, 
and name Piz Gurkha. I say ‘as it were for the first time,” 
because veracity compels me to admit that a few hundred feet 
below the summit we found a piece of broken bottle, and that on 
the actual top the stones did not look as though they had ever 
beén disturbed by human visitors. 

Still, there are a few gleanings to be had in the Alps even 
now, and they are being rapidly gathered in. In the summer of 
1895, for instance, the finest Alpine summer in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, two new and very difficult routes were 
traversed for the first time. 

One of them led right up the narrow, battlemented, south 
ridge of the great Weisshorn, the peak which the late Professor 
Tyndall was so proud to have been the first to scale. Many a 
good climber had looked at that ridge and been content to leave 
it for some one else. The top bit of it was scaled some years 
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ago by a party which climbed up the face of the mountain to it, 
but no one ever went along the whole ridge till Mr. Broome did 
so, in August, 1895. 

Most visitors to Switzerland have seen the Weisshorn ; com- 
paratively few know the Herbetet, for that is a smaller and, in- 
deed, a minor peak amongst the beautiful mountains of Cogne, 
where the King of Italy has his shooting preserves and where a 
famous herd of bouquetin, the last in the Alps, is thus kept 
from extinction. 

The Herbetet stands between the better-known Grivola and 
Grand Paradis. Mountaineers know it as the best peak fora 
scramble among the Graian Alps of Cogne. I was once on its 
summit with the lamented Mr. Mummery, the finest climber 
that ever lived. 

It was on aglorious day and the views were superb. We sat on 
the top and talked of the Himalayas, which both of us afterwards 
visited, and where he lost his life. When the time came to de- 
scend he proposed that we should try and force our way down 
the south ridge, an extremely narrow rock aré¢e in which were 
set a series of lofty and quite precipitous pinnacles. That aréte 
was climbed for the first time last summer by an adventurous 
party, and quite recently I had the pleasure of listening, at 
the Alpine Club, to Mr. Oliver’s account of how success was 
won. 

I have spoken of Mr. Mummery, and to him I must now re- 
turn, for he was the hero, or rather the victim of last year. He 
left England in the spring with two friends, Dr. Collie and Mr. 
Hastings, to adventure ascents among the greatest of the won- 
drous Himalayas. Their goal was the giant mountain, or rather 
group of mountains, called Nanga Parbat, which stand on the 
west frontier of the kingdom of Kashmir, and about which those 
who care to enquire can find more in my book on “ Climbing in 
the Himalayas.” 

There is one remarkable peculiarity of the series of Himalayan 
ranges between the Vale of Kashmirand the Central Asian water- 
shed—they are one after another cut right across by ridges. The 
reason for this is that the rivers were there before the ranges were 
formed, and as, by the crinkling of the earth’s crust, the ranges 
were raised, the rivers cut gorges through them and maintained 
their flow. 
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Nanga Parbat is part of the true and principal Himalayan 
range and its summit rises to the stupendous altitude above sea- 
level of 26,630 feet. Close to its foot; not more than ten miles 
in horizontal distance from the peak, the Indus flows through a 
desert gorge, and here the height above sea-level of the river-bed 
is not much above 3,000 feet. 

It is easy to conceive from these figures on how vast a scale 
nature’s architecture is here set up. I have never been down 
this part of the Indus gorge, but a friend of mine, who was 
there, told me that the path along the side of the gorge is in places 
perilously narrow and carried across precipices of such appalling 
character that at one point a servant of his, who lost his footing, 
fell a mile in vertical height, and was, of course, smashed to 
atoms. 

One side of Nanga Parbat sinks to this gorge by a series of 
ridges and ravines—that is the Chilas side. The other two 
sides of the mountain, for it is on a triangular base, are likewise 
defined by long valleys, one of which is filled by the great Tar- 
shing glacier. 

It was to this valley of the Tarshing glacier that Mummery 
and his companions bent their steps in June, 1895. They were 
joined there by my old travelling companion, Bruce, and two 
Gurkha sepoys of his regiment—not, I am glad to say, any of the 
boys who accompanied me either in India or the Alps. ‘Towards 
the Tarshing glacier Nanga Parbat presents amighty ice-draped 
wall, 15,000 feet in height and likely to be never ascended by 
man. Mummery passed along under this, and then round the 
end of the mountain, crossing by a snowy pass to one of the ra- 
vines running down to the Indus. From this they attempted to 
climb the mountain, but lack of provisions drove them back to 
the Tarshing valley. 

They returned again and renewed the attempt, establishing 
camps and stores of provisions at successively increasing alti- 
tudes. At last they climbed one day to a height of some twenty 
thousand fect or more, but there illness overtook first one and 
then another, till they were all forced to descend. 

But Mummery was rot the man to yield. He determined to 
try the peak again from the next ravine further round. He said 
that he and the two Gurkhas would climb over the intervening 
ridge by a pass at a height, I believe, of some twenty thousand 
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feet, whilst the othor members of the party took the baggage 
round by way of the Indus gorge and came up to meet him. 

Taking a few days’ provisions with him he bade farewell to the 
others and started. He and the two Gurkhas that went with him 
have never been seen again. 

Their way led them at first across a steep mountain-side, 
down which avalanches of ice and rock appear often to fall. 
Doubtless it was here that ruin overtook them. They were 
probably overwhelmed by an avalanche and now lie buried in the 
depths of the river of ice below, which will slowly carry their 
bodies down, and years hence will discharge them into the 
Indus. 

Thus ended the career of a man who was not merely remark- 
able as the most skillful mountaineer of his day, or of any previous 
day, but a man who was of remarkable character and great in- 
tellectual gifts. The mountains have claimed another victim, 
and they have chosen the first among the very élite of the 
craft. 

There is a tradition among the natives of Chilas that a Crystal 
Castle stands on the topmost point of Nanga Parbat—it is a fairy 
castle, for all the places of eternal snow are fairies’ land. They 
say that once in days long ago a huntsman climbed up to it and 
looked in, and lo! it was filled with a countless multitude 
of snakes. It will be a long time, I think, before anyone actu- 
ally makes the ascent of Nanga Parbat and brings down a frag- 
ment of the Crystal Castle. 

After Mummery’s disappearance his friends spent the re- 
mainder of the season looking for traces of him and finding none. 
They tracked laboriously up various ravines, but autumnal snow- 
falla soon sect in and ended the possibility of further researches. 
Ono by one they returned to England and left all that was mortal 
of the great mountaineer alone in the fairies’ land. 

As the Alps have been exhausted from an exploring point of 
view, and the climbing craft has been simultaneously developed 
and popularized, travellers have begun to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the other snowy mountain ranges of the world. 

The Caucasus has already received no inconsiderable amount 
of attention and most of its principal peaks have been climbed 
for the first time by members of the Alpine Club. The highest 
point of Ushba, the Caucasian Matterhorn, whose wonderful 
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form is already popularized by numerous widely-sold photographs, 
has never yet been reached. 

Two parties went out from England last year to have a look 
at it but came home again without doing more. There was a 
third party of a more esthetic churacter consisting of men who 
climbed indeed, and could climb well, but who had in view 
the enjoyment of beauty rather than mere gymnastic achievement. 
Amongst them was my old Himalayan companion, that admirable 
artist, A. D. McCormick. 

But the Caucasus is now an old story. Remoter ranges are 
being sought with growing persistence. Observe that the world 
in all its main level areas is now explored. Africa begifis to be 
a twice-told tale. Only the polar regions and the great moun- 
tain ranges are still for the most part unmapped, unpenetrated, 
and unknown. 

To the explorer of the twentieth century will belong the 
world of ice, for the nineteenth century has finished the tropics 
and the deserts. 

In the Southern hemisphere, where snowy ranges are few 
until you go very far south, the Alps of New Zealand form a very 
attractive group. The highest of them, Mount Cook, can be 
seen from the town of Christchurch, yet a very few years ago 
p-actically nothing was known about the range or its glaciers. 

In the Southern summer of 1881-82 an Irishman, the Rev. W. 
8. Green, made these mountains the goal of an expedition. He 
climbed several of them and nearly reached the top of Mount 
Cook. The imagination of the New Zealanders was kindled by 
Mr. Green, and the young men of Christchurch and Auckland 
thereupon formed a New Zealand Alpine Club for themselves, 
and started scrambling in a bold and independent fashion. 

The record of their doings is pleasant reading. ‘They had no 
experienced guides to teach them ; they had to teach themselves 
the climbers’ craft with the help of books and hard-won experi- 
ence. All these pioneers were young men of business, and their 
holidays were few. As surely as they reached within striking 
distance of some longed-for peak and a fine day dawned, so 
surely was their leave up, and they had to hurry back to their 
offices, 

Nevertheless, as the years went by, they pushed forward the 
exploration of their Alps steadily and effectually. They aroused 
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the interest of their Government, with the result that one or two 
of them were appointed mountain surveyors, and a very admir- 
able map of the glacial region has resulted from their labors. 

Last year a second English expedition made the New Zealand 
Alps its goal. Its leader was my companion in the “ Alps from 
End to Eud,” Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald, and he was accompanied by 
the wonderful Swiss guide, Mat. Zurbriggen, whom I took to the 
Himalayas in 1892. 

Rumor had preceded them, and the young men of New Zea- 
land determined that the actual summit of Mount Cook should 
not remain untrodden for them. Accordingly, on Christmas 
Day, théy organized a party and reached the point of the peak 
before Fitzgerald and Zurbriggen landed. 

As Mount Cook was climbed, Mr. Fitzgerald turned his 
attention to other mountains and performed mighty feats, as 
will presently appear. When his season’s work was done he 
heard that it was being said that they had not climbed Mount 
Cook, because it was too hard for them, so Zurbriggen one day 
walked up it, quite alone, by a new route. 

It would not interest the general reader to be told a mere list 
of the names of the new peaks which Fitzgerald conquered. 
They were many and, as climbs, they were, without exception, of 
extreme difficulty and very dangerous ; for, it must be admitted, 
the New Zealand Alps are amongst the most dangerous moun- 
tains to climb on the face of the earth. 

To begin with, they are built of the most rotten rock con- 
ceivable. There is neither firm handhold nor foothold for yards 
together. The mountains crumble at a touch. 

On one occasion a huge rock gave way beneath Fitzgerald’s 
feet, and he was cast over a precipice of appalling depth, where 
he hung at the end of a rope, Zurbriggen only just succeeding in 
holding him up. To make matters worse, two of the three 
strands of the rope were cut through on the edge of the rock by 
the jerk of the fall. This was only one of a series of narrow 
escapes experienced by these adventurous climbers. 

Other great dangers in the New Zealand mountains are caused 
by the extraordinary rainfall in that country. On the western 
slopes of the mountains the measured annual rainfall amounts to 
140 inches, The weather changes with extraordinary rapidity 
and there are seldom two fine days in succession. 
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The result is that the mountains arc overburdened with 
snow, and that the snow line descends much lower than in any 
corresponding latitude. Glacial phenomena are on a very large 
scale. The crevasses are big ; avalanches are big ; the movement 
of the glaciers is rapid. Everything is more unstable on the 
New Zealand ranges than in other countries, 

Time after time Fitzgerald and Zurbriggen slept out on the 
hillside, only to be driven down next day by the first of a long 
series of almost continuous storms. They slept out on seven 
different occasions before they were able to ascend one important 
peak. When they gained its sammit they received their reward, 
for from it they were able to overlook an unexplored portion of 
the range, and there they discovered the pass, since named Fitz- 
gerald’s Pass by the New Zealand Government, and about which 
a word must be said. 

The agricultural portion of the South Island is divided from 
the bush-covered and gold-bearing western side, or Westland, by 
the snowy Alps. Westland is one of the most beautiful regions 
in the world, comparable for fiord scenery to Alaska, or Norway. 
Till now, however, a great part of it has been very difficult of 
access, for there was no known puss across the snowy range in a 
handred miles and more of length. 

The New Zealand Government greatly desired to find a pass 
over this barrier, and to that end sent out more than one explor- 
ing party without success. From the summit of the peak, with 
so much difficulty attained, Fitzgerald looked down upon the 
very pass that was wanted. Access to it appeared easy from 
both sides. On one side there was no snow, on the other but 
little. 

A few days later the climbers set forth to traverse the pass 
they had seen and descend to the west coast. They had on this, as 
on other occasions, to carry all they required on their own backs. 
When the needful photographic and other instruments, the rope, 
and so forth, had been accommodated, there was only room for 
one day’s provisions. 

The actual crossing of the pass was accomplished in a few 
hours ; then came the descent down the Copeland River valley 
to the habitations of men by the seaboard. Every yard of the 
way had to be fought for when once the scrub level was reached, 

For two days and a half, without food or shelter, in down- 
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pours of rain such as only Westland knows, the explorers strug- 
gledalong. At last, when almost at the limit of their forces, 
they tottered into a frontiersman’s camp and completed their 
task. 

The news of this success wus welcomed in Christchurch, and 
the government immediately caused works to be undertaken to 
make a mule track over the pass. Presently there will be a car- 
riage road, for once the scrub has been cut down, there are no 
engineering difficulties of moment to be overcome. Thus, in the 
new regions of the world, the climber may open highways, along 
which in years to come large populations and commercial tides 
may flow. 

Here ends my chronicle of recent mountaineering achieve- 
ment. It takes no account of what has been done on the Ameri- 
can Continent, by my fellow-members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, by American and Canadian surveyors, and others, 
because, alas! I have not been able to follow their doings. 

As a continent of mountains America ranks only second to 
Asia, and far surpasses Europe. Along its great backbone much 
has already been done, but from a mountaineer’s point of view 
much more remains to be done. The rising generation of adven- 
turous youth have their work before them ; let us hope they will 
do it in the spirit of Clarence King, and record their doings 
in as charming and memorable a form. 


WititiaAM Martin Conway. 























THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAVAL OFFICER. 


BY ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 


AxsooT five and forty years ago Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
published a book on the state of the navy, in which, through 
some pages, he deplored the decadence of the junior naval officers 
of his day. In 1847 the greatest admiral of his time, the nephew 
of Earl St. Vincent, and known as “the last of Nelson’s cap- 
tains,” Sir William Parker, thus wrote: *‘ I feel more than ever 
the necessity of judicious, steady and firm officers being kept 
afloat, who will, on the one hand, check the absurdities and pre- 
sumption of modern innovations which are undermining the dis- 
cipline of the service, and, on the other hand, avoid the severity 
and harshness which characterized the organization of some ships 
in former days. ‘The midshipmen, mates, and junior lieutenants 
all require a strict but courteous control, and if a stand is not 
made determinedly against their flippant and conceited de- 
meanor, we may witness a navy as brave, but in its efficiency 
lamentably degenerated from the days of Nelson and our success- 
ful leaders during the revolutionary war.” 

These two great officers only followed the fashion of their 
time in so regarding their juniors. Most officers of forty to fifty 
years’ standing can easily recall how universal this sort of feeling 
was amongst the senior ranks, and how long it continued. But 
now there is not probably to be found one single officer of the 
higher ranks who could think, much less write, so of the rising 
generation. The feeling of the seniors towards the juniors is un- 
questionably one of respect. There is a tendency clearly marked 
to draw comparisons between what we remember of the officers 
who were our fellows in the gun-rooms and ward-rooms of the 
sailing ships, or of the steam and sailing ships, of our past, and 


what is now seen in those mess-rooms of the steaming present, to 
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the disparagement of the former. During the last half century 
we have witnessed a complete revolution in the regards which 
the leaders of the navy throw down upon their followers. 

It is often a subject of reflection and inquiry with me, how 
this evolution has come about. Why isit that theinner or funda- 
mental elements of discipline stand on such a different footing 
now to what they did then ? How much of the change is sub- 
jective in the minds of senior officers ; and how much objective, 
or real, in the conduct and character of the juniors? I think it 
is possible to trace the causes, as of material surroundings act- 
ing on moral character and moral character inter-acting amongst 
the different ranks. The subjective thought of the seniors has 
not been without its effect on the character of the juniors. The 
conduct of the juniors has confirmed the thought of the seniors. 

In any case a naval man of to-day whose experience stretches 
back to the navy of fifty years ago can evolve from his inner 
consciousness a series of mental surprises if he recalls situation 
after situation of his distant, but not dim past, and imagines the 
possibilities of re-establishing any of them to-day. The theory 
of discipline amongst those who were building it up and maintain- 
ing it then, was that the more the junior officer’s self-esteem 
was destroyed, the better man he was likely to become. The 
**smart” officer was often, if not generally, noted for his skill in 
the use of contemptuons adjuration as applied to “‘ the young 
gentlemen ” of his midshipmen’s berth. Epithets such as ‘‘ quali- 
fied young ass,” ‘ qualified young fool,” ‘‘ qualified useless 
trash,” flew about in those days backwards and forwards over the 
decks of the ship as the ball flies overthe net on the tennis 
ground, if we assume that it is all serving, and no ball is taken. 
The youngster speedily learnt the practice and the language, and 
** passed it on” like Sheridan’s Trip, so that the supply of prac- 
titioners never failed. 

Of course the habit developed a great number of men who 
were mere verbal bullies, men who never considered for a 
moment the effects of what they were doing or saying, and out of 
whose mouths the appropriate language flowed like steam out 
of the spout of a boiling tea-kettle. But whether the theory 
was built up to fit the practice, or whether the practice grew out 
of the theory, it is certain, that it was cultivated as useful to the 
partly feathered naval fowl. I remember in my youngsters days, 
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having sometimes a difficulty in establishing congruity between 
the language of some of my seniors toward me when ‘on duty”; 
the distinct regard that I felt for them ; and the certainty I had 
of their real regard for me. It was a revelation and a shock to 
my whole system, when, after years of shaken self-confidence, 
generated by the belief that the language as applied to me was 
true, the key to the enigma was supplied. 

I loved my captain of those days with a love which was only 
imperfect in its failure to cast out fear. I had been subject to 
the steam of the tea kettle for perhaps two hours—at any rate 
until I was limp from its effects, and a subsequent summons to 
closer interview with my commander did not tend to put much 
stiffeaing into me. But what my dearcommander wanted was 
to render me a formal apology as being atransgressor of orthodox 
limits in the language of contempt. I was not to take too great 
note of the official practice, designed in the first instance to 
make me “smart,” and exceeded in the heat of debate, as it 
were. 

Naturally, officers whose habitual official language expressed 
contempt for the character, intellect, and powers of their juniors 
could scarcely hope to have much respect for them in their hearts. 
But we must clearly understand that there was in those daysa 
condition of knowledge in the senior officer which, if it did not 
justify the extravagance of his language, did justify a sense of 
personal as well as of official superiority. For the sailing 
navy, just when the advent of steam was about to upset it, was 
wholly based upon experience and authority. Seamanship, 
the profession of which was almost the be-all and end-all 
of the naval officer’s pride, was an affair of precedent. There 
are men perhaps yet amongst us who went to sea in ships that 
were in nearly every detail those that bore Hawke and 
his captains to the victory of Quiberon Bay. Men studied the 
seamanship of the author of the Shipwreck ina new edition of 
the Marine Dictionary, commended by Collingwood. D’Arcy 
Lever copied him, and the friend of our naval youth, the disap- 
pointed, but not broken Lieutenant Martelli, copied him again in 
the accurate language of the Boatswain of that day. Falconer 
had told the navy of his time that : 


** He who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embrail the lee yard arm.” 
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And whether his seamanship was wrong or right (in the 
revolutionary epoch heralded by steam, I used to employ the 
condemned method alternately with the other) was a matter of 
serious debate even fifty years ago. 

But in this state of subservience to authority, when “ I have 
seen it done” clinched every argument and concluded every 
debate ; when we were aghast at the proposal to abandon “‘ reef- 
points” in our topsails, and to adopt the French system of “ reef- 
lines,” and “‘ toggles and beckets,” he who had been longer at 
sea was almost certain to have more knowledge of sea work than 
the later comer. The older officer was personally, as well as 
officially, the superior of the younger. Unless the captain was 
one of the favorites of fortune he was the oldest man in the 
ship, had been longer at sea, and was more versed in the prec- 
edents than any one else. It might be true that the doctor 
knew more about medicine and surgery than the captain did, 
but then that was none of the captain’s business. Neither was 
the “‘soldiering” of the marine officer—that was a thing to be 
despised. So there was no one who could possibly know more of 
the captain’s business than the captain himself. The first lieu- 
tenant might stand next in knowledge, but he only had less 
knowledge of the same kind of which the captain had more. 
The captain might direct him, but could not consult him with- 
out some sacrifice of dignity and some breach of theory. 

The same conditions worked down through all ranks. The 
dependence of each officer was inthe man above him. The man 
below him did not share the duty with him: he did what he was 
told by the man who knew better. 

The general result was inevitable. From the very first the 
officer who had a superior in the ship came to consider he was 
working for that superior, and depended for his success upon the 
way the superior regarded hisservice. Personal service predomi- 
nated generally. ‘The sense of combining for a common end was 
greatly or wholly lost. The personal character of the captain, 
or perhaps of the second in command as his mouth piece, deter- 
mined the character of the ship for discipline and moral efficiency, 
and it was scarcely possible for her junior officers to consider 
themselves in any way affected by, or responsible for, a state of 
things due to the initiation of the higher authority. 

Here was the action and reaction. The work of the ship fell 
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on the shoulders of the second in command. All waited for his 
orders, were not interested in them when received, and probably 
obeyed them to as small an extent as was consistent with keep- 
ing out of “trouble.” There were no departments in the ship. 
If the second in command was not everywhere at the same 
moment, if he did not superintend everything, everything fell to 
pieces. The officers junior to the second in command were 
really more or less of a trouble to him ; they rather considered 
he was more or less of a trouble to them. They became hardened 
to the use of contemptuous terms, the younger officers to being 
exhibited in ridiculous and degrading public positions as a 
punishment for failures. They accepted the condolences of the 
seamen, who, nominally under their command, were sharers in 
their ignominy. The lieutenant, as officer of the watch, and the 
captain’s representative in his absence, grew accustomed in his 
presence, when “ carrying on the duty,” to have his orders to the 
men of his watch suspended midway by the free criticisms of the 
more experienced captain, and the men not seldom waited a pause 
to make sure, before obeying the lieutenant, that the captain 
would not disallow the order. 

The whole system which, it must be admitted, sometimes 
worked splendidly in the hands of exceptionally able men, was 
insidiously undermined by the arrival of the engineer on the 
scene. There is no doubt that, long after its introduction, steam 
propulsion was despised and hated by the ablest and best amongst 
our naval officers. Men went so far as to pride themselves on pro- 
found ignorance of everything relating to the steam engine. Years 
elapsed before the study of it became a road to promotion. Less 
than fifty years ago a rising young officer, who deliberately quitted 
a smart sailing frigate for service in a paddle-wheel steamer, did 
a thing which almost shocked his contemporaries. ‘‘ Steamer’s 
Lieutenant” and ‘‘Steamer’s Midshipman,” were well-known 
terms of opprobrium, for the majority governed public opinion. 

But when the engineer came on board he possessed a knowl- 
edge with regard to the ship which it was at first no disgrace to 
the captain—rather to his honor, indeed—not to share. For the 
first time, the younger man, with the lesser experience of sea-life, 
was the superior in a knowledge which was necessary to the ship. 
The captain was the official, but no longer the personal superior 
of the engineer in his peculiar department. But the engineer 
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was not like the doctor, professor of a science of which the captain 
was not intended to know anything. The steamer’s captain soon 
discovered that though he might not be an expert he could not 
place himself wholly in the hands of hisengineer. For the first 
time the conduct of the ship became the consequence of a con- 
sultation between the captain, with a general but incomplete 
knowledge, and the engineer, with a special and complete knowl- 
edge. The ship was worked in departments, 

‘ Invention was stirred in many ways by the advent of steam, 
notably in the matter of guns and gunnery. The paddle-wheel 
usurped the broadside position for generations allotted to the 
gun. The artillery, being crowded thus to bow and stern, it be- 
came necessary to increase the power of the individual gun to 
make up for its loss in numbers. The heavier gun demanded 
altered mountings. The Elizabethan “truck gun-carriage” no 
longer sufficed. Improved shooting was obtained by locks, dis- 
parts, and tangent-sights. The shell, and the improved shell to 
burst by concussion on striking, added immensely to the force of 
the gun, but invaded its simplicity. The gunnery literature 
necessary to be supplied to the navy could no longer be contained 
in the half-dozen pages to which it had for generations been con- 
fined. ‘The school of naval gunnery—the Excellent at Ports- 
mouth—arose and grew, and the ‘‘ Gunnery Lieutenant,” even 
the “Gunnery Mate,” invaded the warship as the exponent of 
the views and knowledge of the school. 

Here it was again. Here was the younger officer, with the 
less experience, coming as it were between the captain and his 
ship with an expert and special knowledge of avery important 
part of her, of which he, the captain, could only have a general 
knowledge. 

It was not possible to despise the knowledge of the gunnery 
lieutenant as it had been to despise that of the engineer. It was 
only possible to disparage it, and the owner of it. The majority, 
unconscious of how it was being driven, yet instinctively revolt- 
ing, smiled contemptuously at Sir Thomas Hardy’s fancies, and 
the pretensions of his successors in command of the Excellent 
and their scholars. Those men from the Excellent, it was held 
to be shown, had not the knowledge they claimed. They might 
be able to throw dust in the eyes of their superiors at sea; but they 
were empty vessels as far as real gunnery service went. It was 
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years, of course, before the Excellent scholars rose to the higher 
commands in any numbers competent to influence the current 
of thought. But whether or not, here wasa newfeature. Gun- 
nery lieutenants and mates owed an allegiance to the Excellent 
which crossed their allegiance to their captains. They became 
and were admitted to be centres of action as the engineers were, 
not wholly subordinate to the captain’s influence. The advent 
of the torpedo and the use of compressed air, with the further 
addition of electricity, created yet another department afloat of 
the same general character as that born of the complexities of gun 
nery, and introduced yet another officer, perceiving adivided duty. 

The great difference between the older special departments on 
board a man-of-war, namely those of the surgeon, the marine 
officer, and, perhaps, the purser, and the new ones, those of the 
engineer, the gunner, and the torpedo officer, was, that of the 
former the captain was officially held to know nothing; and of 
the latter he might be supposed to know a great deal. The 
change could only develop him in one way. His will was 
bounded by want of knowledge, and he had to consult his 
subordinates before he exercised it. The fact altered his tone in 
a hundred ways; and the alterations reacted upon his subordi- 
nates, not only as regarded himself, but as amongst themselves. 
The junior officer had his department and was practically 
supreme within it. The mere fact that these departments 
existed by law led, as it were, to the creation of other 
departments by custom. It began to be insiinctively felt that 
it was the correct working of each department in harmony with 
all others that made the ship and gave hera good name. As 
the captain grew, of necessity, more and more a constitutional 
monarch, casting off continually his despotic habiliments, so did 
he grow to recognize responsibilities amongst his officers which 
were not known to him directly, even where no real department 
bounded his knowledge. It was inevitable that there should 
arise within him a sense of respect for so many of his subordi- 
nates who were specially informed where he was but generally 
informed. Insympathy with this, it was natural to allow that 
other officers not ostensibly experts in any particular branch of 
naval knowledge, might possibly be so, and there was a certain 
hesitation in attributing to them an inefficiency which had not 
been proved. 
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Then, again, contact with so many men who owed the double 
allegiance to him, and to the heads of their own departments, 
convinced the captain that his subordinates had aims of duty 
apart from himself indeed, but equally with himself. In the face 
of that conviction, the feeling of a personal moral superiority 
could not well exist side by side with a complete admission that 
superiority in knowledge could no longer be claimed, however 
much judgment might be matured by experience. Subjectively, 
therefore, the senior officer’s view of the junior was attacked, and 
the junior, whether better or worse in reality, gained the credit 
of being better. 

But it was impossible thatthe junior officer could avoid re- 
sponding to the improved estimate of himself exhibited in the 
superior’s tone. If he had formerly felt a responsibility which 
scarcely extended beyond the will of his superior, it became im- 
possible to doubt that that superior perceived asomething beyond 
his will which affected himself and his junior alike. The idea of 
personal service was weakened on both sides. It was less de- 
manded on one side, and less rendered on the other. The 
superior officer grew continually in his own eyes and those of his 
juniors more of an agent and less ofa principal. The junior 
went on to discover how much an agent he himself was. The 
whole theory of discipline as resulting in a well-ordered ship was 
gradually overturned and reversed. The old theory had been that 
everywhere—except, of course, in the case of the admirals, 
captains, and their seconds in command, on the latter 
of whom the chief burden of carrying out the theory fell— 
there was sure to be failure and collapse if the compelling and 
sustaining power of the senior was to be for a moment with- 
drawn. Such a theory is clearly set forth in the words of Sir 
William Parker already quoted. Comparing things major with 
things minor, it was the theory applied to creation before the 
time of Darwin. There was a creation groaning and travail- 
ing which only a sustaining hand could hold together and pre- 
vent from collapsing. It was a theory the practice of which 
grew by what it fed on. Originally subjective in the mind of 
the superior—and Sir William Parker’s intense admiration for 
all ranks of officers in his own flagship is proof of 1t—it dis- 
tinctly became objective in the conduct of the inferior ranks. 

The opposite theory, which now governs the relations afloat, 
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is the Darwinian theory of creation. The ship is bursting 
with the energy of life. There is a struggle for efficiency in all 
ranks and departments. Everything is initially stable, and all 
that is wanted to maintain order that is natural is the reign of 
law. 

We have, indeed, in our warships to-day a cordiality of co- 
operation generally pervading all ranks which is new to the 
navy, unless Sir Charles Napier and Sir William Parker were 
right, and there was in their time a real decadence, and the tone 
which has been recovered is that of the ¢emporis acti. But this 
may well be doubted. There is enough on record of those days 
to make us believe that the tone of aship, or a fleet, was that 
personally impressed on it by the commander, and that the equi- 
librium so maintained was not stable. It is much more likely that 
the higher level of moral upon which the naval officer of to-day 
stands is a new creation which could not have existed when the 
warship was driven by the winds, and was, internally, a simple 
and unchanging production. 

But if the mechanical environment of fifty years ago was 
mainly responsible for the naval officer it produced, and if the 
changed environment must be charged with altering a private 
firm to a limited liability company, it must also be charged with 
greatly changing the individual character. It has done so, not 
merely by gradually raising the standard of an outwardly im- 
pressed education—much of that, as of softness of manners, has 
come into the navy from outside, and would perhaps have come 
into it had the marine steam engine never been invented—but by 
distinctly modifying the instincts, it has been like a great roller 
pressing out individualities and leveiling all into one smooth 
plane. Remarkable personalities are comparatively rare in the 
navy of our time. There is no place for the superb eccentric- 
ities which almost inevitably distinguished equally the great 
and the little man who trod the man-of-war’s decks in 
the days of yore. In society there may be acertain air about the 
naval officer which marks him in the eyes of those who know. 
But such an air is a subtle surrounding, impossible to describe 
in detail, so that even on the stage the naval officer is a very 
fine fellow merely, without any foibles for the dramatist to take 
hold of. How impossible is it now to imagine the admiral in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet (say) leading his division 
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into action while munching an apple, and alternating bites and 
puns, which was Collingwood’s individuality at the battle of 
Trafalgar ? Or who will conceive that the captain of the “‘ Royal 
Sovereign” pacing the bridge of the ‘‘ Majestic” beside the 
admiral within full but distant view of the enemy, and hearing 
him speak of his determination to fight at all hazards, should 
give him a hearty slap on the back and exclaim, ‘‘ That’s right, 
Lord Walter, and a d——n good licking we'll give them !”— 
which was Captain Hallowell’s individuality at the battle of St. 
Vincent. Or who shall believe that the greatest man of 
the navy to-day could sit himself down to write a solemn dis- 
patch to the Admiralty, ascribing the bad state of health in his 
fleet to fresh beef and vegetables and too great relaxation, and 
abstention from salt provisions !—which was the individuality of 
the great St. Vincent. Or, to drop at once to the small things— 
is there now a living midshipman who has had to awake the lieu- 
tenant in charge of the watch at sea, and get him to sit up in 
order to award a proper punishment to the look-out-man caught 
in the same breach of the articles of war ? That was an individu- 
ality within my own experience. 

It would be very easy to infer from all this that the machine- 
made naval officer of to-day might fail where the hand-made 
officer of yesterday so wonderfully succeeded. It is easy to sup- 
pose, on comparing the freedom and frankness of intercourse 
between senior and junior, which obtains to-day, with that 
extreme deference on one side and demand for it on the other 
which was the characteristic fifty years ago, that real discipline 
has suffered. It appears to me to be all the other way. In the 
past the junior obeyed the senior chiefly because he was afraid 
of him. Now he obeys because loyalty to a great cause demands 
it. Iam sure that the latter will prove the more stable principle 
if it ever comes to be severely tested. 

It may be more plausibly argued that this kind of constitu- 
tional practice without a real choice may hinder decision at those 
momentous cross-roads which war alone offers without sign posts, 
and where the wrong choice leads to destruction. The inference 
would be wholly wrong. The steam officer of to-day has a con- 
stant experience of such mental and nervous strains in the man- 
agement of his machines as were comparatively rare in the life 
of the sailing officer. If there is less choice in decision, there is 
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not the twentieth part of the time allowed for acting on it that 
was allowed fifty or one hundred years ago. Rush, hurry, and 
speed, with a splendid co-ordination and order in the midst of 
it, is the character of the life of the modern naval officer. Action 
with the enemy may be a change in degree, but in kind it is no 
change. And the machine-made officer will prove at least as 
unerring as the machines which control him and have modified 
his personality. 
P. H. Conoms. 








EXERCISE AND LONGEVITY. 


BY PROFESSOR PD. A. SARGENT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





LiFk as commonly regarded is opposed to death, and the desire 
to prolong life is therefore a natural and acommendable one. It 
is interesting to inquire how much the present fondness for 
physical exercises and athletic sportsis contributory to this end. 

In order that we may understand what exercise does for the 
body it will be necessary to know something of its structure and 
functions. According to modern physiology, our material body 
is composed of innumerable atoms and cells which have been 
built up into various tissues, bones, muscles, organs, etc. Many 
of these cells correspond to the lowest forms of animal lite and as 
such have their period of birth, activity, and death just as other 
living organisms do. In his simplest state a man may be regarded 
as acommunity of organisms capable of doing a certain amount of 
physiological work. The nature of the work consists in the 
maintenance of (1.) animal heat, termed calorific work, the 
maintenance of (2.) nervous or vital power, termed internal work, 
and the maintenance of (3.) mechanical energy as muscular power, 
termed external work. 

Representing the standard of measurement‘ by the force 
required to raise one pound one foot high, the amount of force 
expended daily by a man weighing 150 pounds in the perform- 
ance of these different kinds of work has been calculated to be 
about 3,400 foot tons, 7. e., the amount of force necessary to 
taise 3,400 tons one foot from the ground. This expenditure is 
divided as follows : 


I WINE, 6:4. 6sis'scsccccccusnnewsebutauaseds Sameeneeneneeael 2,840 foot tons. 
tt " Wid. saknbsnbeaesducdamedbad akeeubawsbeleel 260 “ - 
SEI "  canwesenenncbhoucuennitesabeaauaraloeneaaneead —-  * 
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In order to meet this expenditure of force and maintain a 
footing in the world a man must not only consume a certain 
amount of food, but he must see that this food is impartially dis- 
tributed throughout his entire organism, and that every func- 
tion gets its just share of the body’s nutriment. 

We have seen that only 300 foot tons of force or energy, or 
about 11 per cent. of the total amount available, can be expended 
in muscular work and still leave enough for the performance of 
vital functions. A consideration of the nature, amount, and 
method of physical exercise necessary to maintain health and 
secure longevity is, therefore, of vital importance. 

Regarding man as a community of atoms and cells, we find, 
singularly enough, that he flourishes as an individual in propor- 
tion to the death of these cells. This local death is going on at 
every moment and in every part of the living body. Individual 
cells are incessantly dying and being cast off, to be replaced by 
others, which are as constantly coming into separate existence. 
This process of decay and death is greatly influenced by the 
activity of the bodily functions, which are all stimulated by 
muscular exercise. 

But exercise is not only the chief agent in the destruction of 
the tissues ; it is also the chief agent in their renovation and re- 
pair. Through its influence on respiration and circulation new 
material or liquid food is hurried forward in the blood, and the 
waste substance resulting from the oxidation is borne away more 
rapidly by the same agency. Thus it may be easily shown that 
judicious exercise not only improves the condition of all the 
muscles brought into action, but through its stimulating effects 
upon the vital organs the health and tone of every other part of 
the system is improved. 

If, on the other hand, the exercise is not judicious, that is, 
if it does not give sufficient employment to all the different 
muscles and organs, or if it is too partial, one sided or excessive 
or if it is taken under unfavorable atmospheric conditions or con- 
strained attitudes or positions, the results which follow wi!l not 
be satisfactory, but will surely tend to disease and death. 

The physical effects of following too exclusively the different 
occupations of life furnish illustrations to the point. The sed- 
entary life of the student, teacher, artist, clerk, lawyer, etc., 
gives ample opportunity for the development of the brain, but 
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unless some time is given to physical exercise, the brain will be 
nourished at the expense of the other organs. Sluggishness of 
the liver, constipation, and digestive troubles will soon follow, 
and unless relief is afforded, a diseased condition will become 
established. 

The evil effects of using excessively small groups of muscles is 
illustrated in the cramps and- paralyses of penmen or writers, 
pianists, engravers, violinists, seamstresses, and telegraph-oper- 
ators. Public singers, speakers, actors, clergymen, and auction- 
eers are frequently sufferers from a strained and swollen condition 
of the vocal cords and larynx, familiarly known as ‘‘ clergymen’s 
sore throat,” and musicians who play on wind instruments are 
subject to distension of the air cells of the lungs in consequence 
of the strain brought to bear upon them by the powerful use of 
the expiratory muscles. Porters, draymen, heavy ironworkers, 
and a certain class of athletes often illustrate the effects of an 
excessive use of the muscular system. Where the body’s nutri- 
ment is expended in this direction the impairment of heart or 
lung tissue is likely to follow. 

The results of working in a strained position of the body is 
shown in the lives of printers, compositors, and pressmen, shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers and tailors. Dyspepsia, diarrhea, ca- 
tarrh, pneumonia, and consumption are frequent among printers ; 
while catarrh, rheumatism, an¢ sciatica afflict the lives of the 
coopers. Ruptures and swollen veins in the lower extremities 
are common among carpenters and consumption cuts off a large 
portion of the cabinet-makers. Shoemakers and tailors are made 
flat-chested and round-shouldered by their occupations, and the 
muscles of the legs frequently become flaccid and withered 
from disuse. Constipation, sciatica, and muscular pains in the 
back and a predisposition to consumption are the prevailing tend- 
encies in these two occupations. 

While fresh air is an excellent thing, continuous exposure to 
the extremes of temperature or exposure to alternations of cold 
and heat, and to wind, rain, and snow renders one liable to bron- 
chial catarrh, pneumonia, and rheumatism. Boatmen, fisher- 
men, farm-laborers, hack, omnibus, and cart drivers are frequently 
afflicted with pulmonary affections and rheumatism. Bakers 
and cooks, blacksmiths and engineers and stokers who are ex- 
posed to extremes of heat are similarly affected. 
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The bad effect of inhaling impure air in the form of irritating, 
poisonous, or offensive vapors and gases, or of irritating and 
poisonous dusts of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin, may be 
illustrated by the prevailing disorders among the laborers in a 
great variety of occupations which abound at the present day. 
Catarrhs, bronchial affections, skin eruptions, digestive troubles, 
and consumption are the diseases that most afllict the workers 
in metals and various mineral and vegetable compounds. 

These are only a few of the occupations that tend to impair 
health and shorten life. In many instances this unfavorable tend- 
ency is due to the poor sanitary conditions under which the 
work is carried on. In other cases inherited weaknesses may 
render some persons susceptible to disease. But, in the main, 
the division of iabor which calls into prolonged activity only a 
few of the faculties at a timeis largely responsible for the tend- 
ency to physical degeneracy. Where once a man’s employment 
was sufficiently varied to give him all the activity necessary to 
keep him in health, he now has to give what health he has to his 
employment and trust to other means to keep up his physical 
condition. 

If the individual is especially ambitious to succeed and de- 
votes himself assiduously to his chosen work without taking time 
for recreation, he may win the reputation of being the most 
skilful mechanic, the wealthiest merchant, or the ablest 
lawyer in the community ; but unless he is extraordinarily en- 
dowed with physical resources he will probably pay for his dis- 
tinction by a disordered liver, enfeebled digestion, or weak lungs. 
In other words, the tendency of our civilization is to build up 
the trade, industry, profession, or institution at the expense of 
the individual. 

In this respect the institution or community in the social 
organism resembles the individual in the human organism, and 
as the human organism flourishes in proportion to the activity, 
destruction, and renovation of its individual atoms, so the insti- 
tution and the community flourish in proportion to the activity, 
death, and replacement of human individuals. 

Where life is the most rapid and intense, civilization is most 
advanced, but death is the most imminent. This is familiarly 
illustrated in the life of our large cities, which have become like 
so many great furnaces where human individuals are consumed 
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in order to keep the machinery of our complex social organism in 
motion. 

To many of my readers this may seem to be a rather un- 
cheerful view of life, and it may well be asked, Is this destruction 
of the individual necessary? This depends upon our idea of prog- 
ress and civilization. If it is deemed necessary to crowd the 
normal work of an age into a century in order to realize the 
greatest prosperity, this rapid progress can only be attained by the 
sacrifice of individual strength, health, and completeness. 

A certain portion of our community recognize this fact and 
are making strenuous efforts to change the standard and realize 
higher ideals of human progress. 

Although the division of labor narrows individual life, and in 
many cases restricts individual development to afew muscles and 
faculties, it shortens the hours of labor and presents opportuni- 
ties for improvement in other directions. Incommunities where 
efforts are made to improve the physique of the individual and 
better the sanitary conditions of his surroundings, life has been 
made longer and happier. ‘This is especially true in countries 
that have given attention to public health and personal hygiene. 

The average life of the individual in England, for instance, 
has been raised from 28 to 34 years of age within the past cen- 
tury, in spite of the rapid growth of large cities with their inevi- 
table crowd-poisoning and intense struggles for existence. 

The establishment of working boys’ clubs, church and Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasiums, athletic associations, and physical recreation 
societies has done agreat deal to improve the physical condition 
of the masses; while the golf, tennis, rackets, horseback riding, 
bicycling, rowing, and the track and field sports are contributing 
much to the physical condition of the well-to-do classes. 

The grand aim in all sports and athletic exercises should be to 
make them supplement as far as possible the deficiencies in one’s 
life-work or occupation. 

Where the heart or lungs are weak from inactivity or breath- 
ing poisoned air, every effort should be made to improve the con- 
dition of these organs by appropriate exercises, such as gentle 
running, rowing, etc. Where the muscles are soft and flabby 
from disuse, they should be strengthened by the use of dumb 
bells, Indian clubs, or chest weights, and so on through the wide 
range of developing and recreative exercises, which are admirably 
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calculated to strengthen and improve the weak points in one’s 
organism. 

Many of the athletic sports, if pursued for sport or as a recre- 
ation, are valuable remedial helps, and aid toward physical im- 
provement. Unfortunately, the spirit of emulation in athletics, 
which in some communities has grown into intense rivalry, is 
likely to lead to excesses in training and practice for contests, 
which, unless checked and brought down to a rational basis, may 
do more harm than good. Many young men seem to think that 
because the practice of athletics is favorable to health the 
more they can get of this practice the better. ‘his is an erron- 
eous impression, for it is as possible to overwork in athletics as it 
is in business, and a great many young people do themselves 
injury by their excessive zeal in the practice of competitive 
exercise. 

In this line of physical activity, as in any other, there is a 
limit to human capability, and it is possible to develop the mus- 
cular and nervous systems to the detriment of the heart and 
lungs or of the digestive system. But the conditions under 
which athletics are usually practised are so favorable to the main- 
tenance of health and vigor that few persons who were sound at 
the time of commencing their athletic efforts have injured them- 
selves by the practice of these vigorous exercises. It is true that 
a certain number of young men who were distinguished for their 
supremacy in certain athletic events have died young. But the 
number of young men who are now practising athletic exercises 
in this country and appearing in public contests is very large, as 
many as six or seven hundred entries being recorded in some of 
the great vity meetings. 

Where the yearly mortality in most of our towns and cities is 
about 20 to every 1,000 inhabitants, it is quite natural that the 
name of some young man who had practised athletics in this 
athletic age should be among that fatal number. It would be 
unwise to infer that his death was caused by athletics unless his 
condition was known previous to the time of his entering ath- 
letic contests, and the life he had led during his so-called athletic 
career. I regret to add that a great many of the physical break- 
downs which are attributed to athletics have their origin in 
irregular, and in some cases dissolute, habits of living. Every 


man who rises to eminence in his trade or profession must 
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undergo necessarily more than the ordinary mental and phys- 
ical strains of life. Notwithstanding this fact, some of the 
foremost men of the world have exceeded the allotted period 
of three score years and ten. Perhaps their lengthened lives 
were the important factor that contributed to their eminence. 

Some of these men have been noted for their great athletic 
vigor as well as their intellectual achievements. Such men were 
Brougham, Lyndhurst, Peel, Campbell, Graham, and Palmerston, 
of England. Sir Walter Scott and Professor Wilson and Robert 
Burns, of Scotland, were also distinguished for their athletic 
abilities. So were Gladstone and Bismarck of the present day. 

To come nearer home for illustrations of prominent men of 
old age who practised systematic physical exercises, reference 
may be made to the poet Bryant, who used his dumb bells daily 
up to the time of his death, though he lived to be 84. 

The historian Parkman was a good boxer while in college, 
and kept up some form of physical exercise throughout his life. 
He died aged sixty years. 

‘The leading essayist in America to-day,who is now verging on 
his seventy-fourth year, has always been fond of gymnastics and 
athletic sports, and took his daily swim in summer time until a 
few years ago. 

The president of one of our foremost universities, and a dis- 
tinguished scientist and patron of education, who are both past 
sixty, were prominent oarsmen in college, and now have recourse 
to yachting and horseback riding to keep them in good working 
condition. 

An eminent naturalist, and one of the hardest-working men 
whom it is my pleasure to know, was a good all-round athlete in 
his younger days, though originally not of a strong constitution. 
Only a year or two since, while making a geological survey off 
the coast of Florida, he was capsized and remained in the water 
swimming and clinging to the boat for several hours. Although 
now approaching sixty years of age, he is in regular attendance 
at the college gymnasium, and takes his exercise energetically and 
systematically. 

The effect of practising violent forms of competitive exercise 
for a considerable period of one’s life is commonly supposed to 
be injurious. No less an authority than Dr. Benjamin Ward 
Richardson says in his ‘“‘ Diseases of Modern Life ” that <<‘ there is 
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not in England a trained professional athlete of the age of thirty- 
five, who has been ten years at his calling, who is not disabled.” 

We cannot heip thinking that his statement is an exaggera- 
tion. While it may be true that men beyond thirty-five years of 
age very rarely attain championships in any athletic contests, 
men who have attained great distinction as athletes frequently 
live and enjoy good health up to sixty, seventy, eighty, and even 
ninety years of age. 

Henry Clasper, the English oarsman, rowed in 110 different 
races, most of them over four miles in length, and won several 
after he was forty-seven. William Belden, the Nestor of cricket, 
lived to be ninety-six. John Bowyer, another famous cricketer, 
lived to be over ninety. James Taylor, another excellent oars- 
man of England, rowed in 112 different races. Jem Ward, the 
English pugilist, died at ninety-five, and Jem Mace, at one time 
the English champion, is still living and teaching sparring, 
although he is seventy-six. 

Blondin, the French gymnast who crossed Niagara on the 
tight rope in 1855, *59, and ’60, died but lately at seventy-two 
years of age. Many of the distinguished circus performers in 
England lived to be well along in old age, including the great 
Astley, who died at seventy-two ; Pablo Fanque, at seventy-five ; 
Madam Saqui, at eighty, and Saunders, at ninety-two. 

In our own country many of the old circus performers are 
still living. Perhaps one of the most distinguished is Eaton 
Stone, the once famous bare-back rider. He is now living in 
New Jersey, aged eighty-one. Many professional athletes and 
instructors in physical exercises can be recalled who have cer- 
tainly been subjected at times during their lives to great physi- 
cal strain. Among this number may be mentioned Wm. Wood, 
of New York city, who is now living and in active business at 
the age of seventy-eight ; Professor Andrews, of Brooklyn, who 
is still teaching gymnastics at sixty-one; and George Goldie, of 
Princeton College, who is also engaged actively in teaching and 
performing heavy gymnastics at the age of fifty-six. There are 
several prominent Scotch athletes in America who are now over 
seventy years of age. 

Among amateur athletes who have passed middle life may be 
mentioned William B. Curtis, of New York. Mr. Curtis has 
probably engaged in a wider range of athletic exercises and kept 
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in practice a longer term of years than any other man in Amer- 
ica. For this reason he is frequently referred to by the younger 
generation as the ‘‘father of athletics.” Notwithstanding his 
violent physical efforts in the past he is able at the age of sixty 
to accomplish a large amount of intellectual work and still enjoy 
vigorous exercise in walking, swimming, and skating. 

In one or two cases I have known of men actually acquiring 
an increase of physical vigor and physical measurements after the 
age of sixty by the practice of systematic exercises. Mr. Smith 
Robertson, of Eau Claire, Wis., a man five feet eight inches in 
height and weighing 140 pounds, began systematic exercise with 
10-pound dumb bells and a horizontal bar when sixty-nine years 
of age. He worked with this apparatus for about ten minutes a 
day, and walked from four to six miles a day regularly for a period 
of three years. At the end of this time he found that his weight 
had increased from 140 to 160 pounds, his chest measurement had 
increased from 36 to 40 inches, and all the other muscles of the 
body proportionateiy. At the present time he weighs 165 pounds 
and is 83 years of age, yet he writes me that he can walk or run 
almost as easily, and with apparently the same elasticity, as 50 
or 60 years ago. 

Upon reviewing the lives of these prominent athletes and 
gymnasts, many of whom I have known personally, the facts that 
come most prominently to my mind are the wide range of exer- 
cises in which they have engaged and the sensible way in which 
they have taken care of themselves, even under unfavorable 
conditions, 

From these observations I think we may conclude that violent 
physical efforts are not incompatible with the attainment of a 
fairly long life, provided the individual has a sound constitution 
to start with, strengthens his whole system by the practice of a 
variety of exercises, and gives careful attention to his habits of 
living. Nevertheless, as very few persons are endowed with the 
constitutions out of which athletes are made, it would be a safe 
rule for most persons to refrain from indulgence in violent 
physical efforts if they value their health and desire longevity. 

The body as a whole is no stronger than its weakest part, and 
when a person is subjected to a severe strain it is the weak spot 
that is likely to give way, and lay the foundation for disease. 
Instead of working under high pressure for a short time, much 
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more can be accomplished, and with less risk to health, by work- 
ing under a low pressure for a longer time. 

In my opinion the chief requisites are that the working con- 
ditions be as favorable as possible, and that the efforts be suffi- 
ciently varied to bring all of the bodily functions into action : 
oft-repeated efforts of mind and body with frequent intervals of 
rest. 


“By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her wealth, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves,’ 


’ 


According to our premises, there is no other way in which the 
individual parts of the organism can be properly nourished and 
sustained except by activity, and upon the health and tone of the 
individual units depend the health, strength, and endurance of 
the body as a whole. 

DD, A. SARGENT. 














PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
I.—THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


BY MICHAEL G@, MULHALIL, F. 8. 8. 


Tue progress of the United States in the last fifty years so 
far surpasses that of any other nation in ancient or modern times, 
whether viewed in regard to population, or to industry and 
wealth, that the subject is one of extraordinary interest, not only 
to Americans, but to European spectators. In order more closely 
to study the subject we may consider the Union as composed of 
five great communities,* viz., New England, the Middle, the 
Southern, the Prairie, and the Pacific States. All have advanced, 
although not equally nor in the same direction, and all give 
promise of steady development in the future. 

Beginning with the New England States, we have to con- 
sider the smallest of the communities in question, since the col- 
lective area of the six States hardly exceeds that of Florida. It 
is, however, in some respects the most interesting ; its historical 
associations include Plymouth Rock and Bunker’s Hill; its 
academic and literary glories shed a light over the whole Union, 
and its cities and towns have been the cradle of manufacturing 
industry in the New World. 

Population —The population of New England has not quite 
doubled in the last half century, while that of the Union has 
more than trebled ; but this is not surprising, since the room for 
expansion is less, the density of population being 75 persons to 


land comprises Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 


* New En * 0 
ew York, New Jersey, Penn- 


necticut and Tassachusetts. The Middle States are 


sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. e Southern include 
the two Virginias, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkan Kentucky, and Tennessee. The Prairie States include 
Ohio, Minois, Missouri, In Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and two Dakotas; and the Pacific ay" California, Crom, Sevede, 
Colorado, Washington, Moniana, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Arizona,and Wyoming. 
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the square mile, while it is only 23 for the whole Union. 
Progress since 1850 is shown thus: 


1890. 1897 (Est.). 








EE ee ene ee ey ee eer 585, 661,000 670,000 
Set PEERED. « cnseeccciesecccceesess ‘ . 820,000 876,000 405,000 
et natkiesnk wn" wakenwhrewen 832,000 835,000 
Rhode Island 150,000 846,000 410,600 
SII, vcncccutcnavesscn mane 746,000 790,000 
EE ae neeenee eee 2,239,000 2,590,000 

PR iiaabtecnkchicketisess achemeeansin 4,700,000 5,200,000 


We have the strongest evidence of the assimilating character 
of American institutions in the fact that New England is typical 
of the American people, although half the population is com- 
posed of immigrants and their children, the census of 1890 show- 


ing : 





TET EE Te PETA EE OTE PELE EE ET EN TEE 1,142,000 
sa. 1s cnn agad dhuninceeds  Meakebssaecktuakoneseaceueel 1,069,000 
PTGS ceden<.005 Sncekeeeieeeaceeeee 6 «sbeeke ices eaees 2,489,000 

i ctidianbatuidus mak ghameenbesMadiedeedes Gage amedeesekenwel 4,700,000 


No less than 70 per cent. of foreign settlers (793,000) con- 
sisted of Canadians and Irish, two races that appear to coalesce 
with Americans more readily than any others. Meantime the 
character of the New England people has undergone a remark- 
able change since 1850, the increase of manufactures having 
been attended with a decline of agriculture, and hence urban 
population (that is of all towns over 10,000 population) has more 
than doubled since 1870 while rural has stood still, viz.: 

















Urban. Rural. 
annie my a oem 
1870. 1890, 1870. 1890 

IR icc cucamebesecescoes 74,000 113,000 558,000 548,000 
New Hampshire........... 46,000 93 272,000 283,000 
scecnnestes -. 14,000 27, 817,000 805,000 
Rhode Island - 247,000 113,000 99,000 
Connecticut 352,000 ,000 894,000 
Massachusetts........ .... 690,000 1,444,000 767,000 795,000 
Serre 1,075,000 2,276,000 2,412,000 2,424,000 


The rapid growth of towns has coincided with a great influx 
of immigrants from Europe, and thus it has come to pass that the 
American population has declined from 66 per cent. of the total 
in 1870 to 53 per cent. in 1890. In other words, the census re- 
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turns show that in 20 years the number of Americans had in- 
creased very little, viz. : 





Increase, 

1870. 1890. per cent. 
IN GORENG, 000. ccccvcscesccscices 649,000 1,142,000 76 
PL. <\<entisctuteesdinns Seticn 496,000 1,069,000 115 
ING 6 hs Kecdnacasuies: scccicecsseus 2,342,000 2,489,000 6 
act bntcciadeoncviasaansebceceninee 3,487,000 4,700,000 35 


If we seek to ascertain the cause why the American popula- 
tion does not increase in New England as it does in other parts 
of the Union, we are almost forced to conclude that Jonathan pre- 
fers agriculture to manufactures, and that in the last 25 years 
some thousands of New Englanders have gone West, and given 
over their old farms to Canadians, whose number has increased 
so much that in 1890 they formed 8 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Agriculture.—This branch of industry has considerably lost - 
ground in New England since 1850, owing to the opening up of 
the Western States, the cultivated area having declined, and the 
production of food diminished as follows : 


1850. 1898. Diminution. 
ree 525,000 470,000 000 
ccna ea siuesian nab wie 480,000 460,000 20,000 
ae ee 108,000 81,000 27,000 


So limited is now the production of breadstuffs that the total 
grain crop of New England would hardly suffice to feed the popu- 
lation of Connecticut ; and as to meat the quantity produced 
yearly is less than what is consumed in four months. In fact, ag- 
riculture is an industry of secondary importance, the cultivated 
area not exceeding one-fourth of New England, and a large num- 
ber of the rural population, especially in Maine, preferring to 
occupy themselve in felling timber. If it were not for the West- 
ern States the people of New England would find themselves, as 
regards food-supply, in the same position as the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, who mainly depend on foreign countries for grain 
and meat. Comparing the official returns of 1890 with those of 
1850 we find that in New England the size of farms has dimin- 
ished, viz.: 


Average, 
No. of Farms. Acres. acres, 
a bbeecnseneseeene 167,7 11,150,000 67 
Peette wi weeenensensenes<esewcss - 190,100 16,740,000 56 
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This is apparently due to an increase of dairy-farms, for we 
observe that although horned cattle declined by 60,000 head, the 
number of milch-cows rose from 608,000 to 821,000, an increase 
of 35 per cent. Nevertheless, the number is still insufficient to 
supply the population with milk and butter, as there should be 
at least one milch-cow for every five inhabitants, say 1,040,000. 
If we sum up the value of all farm products in the six New 
England States, we find approximately as follows: 


Tons. Values. 

(ER, REO eee CNET ART Sm ys Bene 470,000 $9,900,000 
ea et ee eee ee eae els 460,000 11,300,000 
SE UN cca pcneWeneeesess&ekcks ccnuead 6 96,000 15,000,000 
ee ere, 4,100,000 58,100,000 
SE RIOD, once ckeeccnedccesnsiecccsesceuesese c0sees 82,300,000 
i dncitckdbie ches cisesiCGeeeeReebsaeedGaeiab, seneeu 25,400,000 

nd. beth cninecndeusheeesneleedie Sell: Uikeiteeestanetieeumons $152,000,000 


The gross result gives an average of $800 to each farm, equal 
to $14 per acre, the average for the whole Union being $850 per 
‘farm and only $11 per acre, from which it appears that the 
smaller the farm the greater product per acre, the average size of 
American farms being 78 acres, that is 40 per cent. more than in 
New England. Coincident with the diminution of New Eng- 
land farms there has been a remarkable rise in the value of land, 
the census of 1890 showing an increase of 150 million dollars 
in farming capital since 1850. The following table gives the 
total value of farms and live-stock in each State, as well as the 
average of land per acre : 





Millions dollars. Dollars per acre, 
1850. 1390. 1850 1890. 
I... one: encnesseuseseeanne 67 122 27 33 
New Hampshire........ geen eee 66 80 24 38 
. Sr 79 102 24 30 
 *.. aaa 19 25 47 81 
OE er 82 108 41 69 
Massachusetts ......... .ccsees 122 148 51 7 
SL GGaA Stintinnagicbdindnand wan 435 585 34 46 


The increase of dairy farming has, therefore, greatly enhanced 
the value of land, to the benefit of the farmers, each farm now 
representing a capital value of $3,070, against $2,510 in 1850. 

Manufactures.—This is by far the most important of all New 
England industries, and shows a rapid increase in each decennial 
period, the value of output having quintupled since 1850, viz. : 


—Millions dollars.— 
Product. ages. 
283 V7 


iciccivcliatdh dusdinastlonuauhionss dette dodsisadtanedimaiees aE 415 
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The magnitude of this industry is such that, relatively to 
population, no European country rivals New England in manu- 
factures, as the following table* shows : 

Millions Dollars 
Population. per a - yan 


New England 1,499 4.700.000 
Great Britain 0% 000 


Germany 
Belgium 

The ratio that corresponds to New England is three times that 
of Great Britain, four times that of France, five times that of 
Germany. The relative progress, moreover, has been much 
greater in New England than in Great Britain, viz.: 


Dollars 
Millions dollars. per inhabitant, 





New England 
ee eee 2,285 

British manufactures have done little more than keep pace 
with population, while those of New England show a ratio per 
inhabitant three times as greatasin 1850. Massachusetts stands 
for 60 per cent. of the total, and Connecticut comes second, but 
with reference to population Rhode Island shows a higher ratio 
of manufactures per inhabitant than either of the preceding 


States, viz.: 


Millions Dollars 
dollars. per inhabitant. 
Maasaclhiusetts _ 888 396 
ee ee eetan Mapatieeeaie 333 
412 
160 


319 


Textiles constitute one-fourth of the total, cottons and 
woollens being almost equal, and other fibers insignificant. 
Boot-making is also carried on, to a degree that eclipses all 
European nations. These two industries compare with the same 
in Europe thus: 


coro + 





Millions dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 


Textiles, Boots. Textiles. Boots, 
360 167 76 36 


New England.............. » 
Great Britain 25 a 
14 : 


*For amount of manufactures in European countries, see Industries and 
Wealth of Nations, 1896 (Longmans & Co., London and New York). 
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When we observe that New England turns out more boots and 
shoes than Great Britain, France, or Germany it is easy to under- 
stand the marvellous development of manufactures in this part of 
the New World. Nor is it less satisfactory to see that the wages 
of operatives have risen in higher ratio than the output. The 
number of hands employed was 313,000 in 1850, and 885,000 in 
1890 ; the ratios of product and of wages were, therefore, as fol- 
lows : 

Dollars per operative. 
Increase, 
per cent. 
87 
91 

Wages averaged in 1890 per week exactly $9, the average 
throughout the United States having been $9.30 ; these rates are 
much higher than those in Europe, and as the cost of food is less, 
the New England operative is in a much better position than 
factory hands in Great Britain, France, or Germany. 

Railways.—Massachusetts laid down the first railway in the 
New World, and in 1896 New England possessed 7,660 miles in 
traffic, the construction and equipment of which cost 433 million 
dollars. Compared with area New England has not so many 
miles of railway as Great Britain or France, but much more as 
compared with population: thus, 100,000 inhabitants have in 
Great Britain 52, in Germany 54, in France 56, and in New 
England 150 miles of railway. Nevertheless this ratio is less 
than for the whole Union, which has 250 miles of line for every 
100,000 souls. 

Banking.—It was ascertained in 1890 that National Banks 
transacted 70 percent., other banks 30 per cent., of the total dis- 
counts. On this basis the discounts of the several States in 1894 
would be as follows (as we have only returns for the National 
Banks in that year), and the subjoined table also shows the 
amount of savings banks’ deposits in 1894 : 

Millions dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 


ne 





Deposits, Deposits, 
Discounts. S. B. Discounts. + a 
30 53 46 81 


New Hampshire .... 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts ....... .-+ «+ 


New England 
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Banking is here more fully developed than in other parts of 
the Union, as we see in the following table (1894): 


Discounts, 
States. millions dollars. Population. 
oF og gland 554 


Union 


New England stands for one-fifth of the banking-power of 
the Union, although her population is only one-fourteenth ; that 
that is to say, each New Englander representsin banking matters 
as much as three ordinary American citizens. The savings banks 
returns afford an eloquent proof of the industrious and thrifty hab- 
its of the people, New England counting 2,082,000 depositors, 
equal to 42 per cent. of the population, as compared with 22 per 
cent. in Great Britain. The amount of deposits compares with 
the same in European countries thus: 


Millions dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 
New England 755 151 
Great Britain... 648 18 
850 27 
France 754 19 
At least two-thirds of the depositors evidently belong to the 
working classes, since the number of the former is equal to 63 
per cent. of the adult population, male and female. Hence we 
may conclude that the toiling millions are much better off in 
New England than in Europe. 
Wealth.—The components of wealth, according to the census 
of 1890, in the several States were as follows : 


Millions dollars. Dollars 





r 
Farms. Houses. Railways. Sundries. Total. inhabitant. 
122 182 70 138 489 740 


New Hampshire... 80 141 
Vermont 102 

Rhode Island 504 
Connecticut 08 835 
Massachusetts. .... 2,804 


New England “585 5,223 

It appears that individual wealth is almost twice as much in 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts as in Maine, which is what might 
be expected, since urban population preponderates in the two 
States first mentioned, while rural forms 80 per cent. in Maine, 


*The West here comprises the 12 Prairie and 11 Pacific States, 


? 
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Agricultural capital is only 11 per cent. of the total wealth of 
New England, and this is even a lower ratio than in Great 
Britain, where it stands for 15 per cent. The accumulation of 
wealth in New England in forty years was slower than in the 
Middle and Western States, the census returns showing the 
averages that fell to each inhabitant in 1850 and 1890 as follows : 


1850, 1890, Annual increase, 
dollars per head. dollars per head. ~ dollars per head. 
413 1,112 28 30 


New England 
Middle States 340 38.50 
inne 314 5s 14.50 

208 : 49.10 


Meantime the accumulation in New England has been much 
greater than in European countries, namely $22 in Great 
Britain, and $18 in France, per inhabitant yearly, from 
1850 till 1890. If we compare New England with the two rich- 
est countries in Europe we find as follows : 


Dollars per inhabitant. 





New England. Great Britain. France. 
Real property. .............0+- 635 523 90 
Personal 1,003 


1,526 


The amount of property in New England covered by insur- 
ance in 1890 reacued 3,217 millions of dollars, equal to $685 
per inhabitant, which is a much higher ratio than in Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mortgages existing in 1890 amounted to 520 million dollars, 
or 17 per cent. of the value of real estate ; they were equal to 21 
per cent. on farms, 15 per cent on house property. Farms were 
more heavily encumbered in Massachusetts than elsewhere, mort- 
gages representing 33 per cent. of their value. The interest paid 
on the sum total of mortgages, urban and rural, was equal to a 
yearly tax of $6.20 per inhabitant. The following table compares 
mortgages with total wealth in each State : 


Dollars per inhabitant. 





Wealth. Mort Ratio of 
ealth, ortgage. mortgage. 
740 49 ” 66 - 


New Hampshire 6.0 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

New England 


*The West here comprises the 12 Prairie and 11 Pacific States. 
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According to the census of 1890 the mortgages in the whole 
Union amounted to 6,020 millions, equal to $95 per inhabitant, 
and to 9} per cent. of the total wealth of the nation ; from which 
it appears that New England is somewhat more heavily mort- 
gaged than the Union at large. 

Finances.—The aggregate of State and local taxes,in 1890 
was 524 million dollars, that is a little over 11 dollars per inhabi- 
tant, the United States revenue in the same year being equal to 
%4 dollars per head. Comparing the total vurden of taxation 
with the same in European countries we find : 


Taxation, dollars, per inhabitant. 





National. 
7.50 


United Kingdom 
er ree ret 
Germany 


One cause why local taxation is heavy in New England is 
the very liberal expenditure for education, which is rightly con- 
sidered a matter of paramount importance. 

Education.—New England has always been so renowned for 
intellectual preéminence that Boston is aptly termed the Athens 
of the New World. Apart from the academic lustre of Harvard 
and Yale universities, there is an atmosphere of science and 
letters, especially in Massachusetts, characteristic of a highly 
cultivated people. Whoever visits the homes of the work-people at 
Lowell and other cities will find on their shelves the masterpieces 
of English literature. New England spends 14 million dollars 
yearly in public instruction, say 3 dollars per inhabitant, as 
compared with $1.30 in Great Britain and 80 cents in France. 
The result is that 94 per cent. of all persons over 10 years of age 
can read and write; the ratio would be even higher but for the 
number of illiterate persons from Europe, as the census of 1890 
shows: 


Pop. over 10 years. Illiterates. Do. per cent. 
2,775,000 47,100 eT 

Foreigners 1,085,000 196,400 18.1 

3,860,000 248,500 6.8 


Americans. 


Thus we see that more than 98 per cent. of Americans of New 
England can read and write, the average for Americans in the 
Union generally being 94 per cent. And here I include among 
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Americans the colored population, which comprises the great 
bulk of illiterates of native birth. 

Completing the survey of New England we find that she has 
little to envy in other communities, and much to be proud of, 
as well as to thank Heaven for. It is true that she has not the 
boundless prairies of the West, nor Sierras teeming with precious 
metals, but she seems to possess in the racial character of her 
people and in the nature of her climate, no less than in her 
geographical situation, unquestionable advantages for the devel- 
opment of industry and the enjoyment of the blessings thereon 
attendant. 

MIcHAEL G. MULHALL. 








THE DINGLEY TARIFF BILL. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, MEMBER OF THE TARIFF COM- 
MISSION OF 18 52. 






' THE framing of a tariff law, with all the delicate questions 
of public revenue which are interwoven with it, constitutes the 
i most difficult and the most complicated problem that statesman- 
ship has to deal with. Every statesman since the war who has 
been called upon to grapple with this question has either wrecked 
his party or himself, or both, before he was through with the 
job. The Hon. William D. Kelley, who was responsible for the 
Tariff Commission law of 1883, was not personally defeated, 
but his party suffered defeat at the next election. Morrison’s 
two abortive tariff bills resulted in his defeat and retirement 
from Congress. The efforts of Roger Q. Mills in this 
direction, aided and abetted by President Cleveland, brought 
Democratic defeat in 1888, elected a Republican President, 
and returned the Republican party to power. Then came 
the famous McKinley tariff of 1890, in some respects a more 
judicious measure than the law of 1883, followed by the 
overwhelming defeat of the party enacting it at the following 
f congressional election, and the temporary retirement from public 
life of its author. The effect of this legislation seems to have 
been carried forward into the Presidential election of 1892, and 
| in spite of the prosperous condition of the country, the enemies 
| of protection prevailed, and the party of free trade found itself in 
. full possession of the government. With the advent of the 
Democratic party, Mr. Wilson came to the front, and the passage 
| of the so-called Wilson-Gorman tariff act as usual sounded the 
| death-knell of the new and rising statesman whose name became 
identified with the measure. History repeated itself. The law 
came into force in the early fall of 1894, and the following 
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November Mr. Wilson and all the other prominent advocates of 
the measnre were swept out on a tidal wave higher and more dis- 
astrous to the party than the one that swept out the author and 
advocates of the McKinley law four years previous. 

If these historic facts count for anything, they clearly_indicate 
that tariff legislation is ‘‘ extra hazardous” and that statesmen 
who undertake such dangerous economic work must be prepared 
for the rebound. They furthermore suggest that the minds of the 
people have become so completely perplexed by the exaggerated 
claims of the rival advocates of the two fiscal theories that it 
requires but a small pressure of adverse business conditions to 
swing the political pendulum from one extreme to the other. The 
protectionist points to the facts and vehemently declares that the 
prosperity of the country depends absolutely upon his policy. 
The free trader unfolds his theories, and with equal vehemence 
contends we can have no permanent prosperity until trade is free 
and all custom-houses abolished. And while the two sides are 
loudly proclaiming, the country is suffering from a more serious 
complaint than whether the duty on tooth brushes shall be 28 or 
30 per cent., namely, an utter lack of business stability. These 
tariff hearings and threatened changes and actual changes of 
methods of collecting duties, of classification, and of rates of duty 
are simply playing havoc with business generally. Such never- 
ending changes must stop, and some sort of certainty be in- 
augurated before we can hope for permanent prosperity. 

In 1882, as a member and secretary of the Tariff Commission, 
the writer first realized the magnitude and ramifications of the 
tariff laws. In some way or another, they affect the lives of 
millions of human beings. The interests involved in any changes 
of these laws are our entire foreign commerce—that is all our 
business with foreign countries. At home the tariff schedules 
cover manufacturing, mining, and fishing interests involving the 
actual employment of six or seven millions of people. Indirectly 
these laws affect nearly all our railways. Whether an article is 
made at home, and the material from which it is manufactured 
assembled at one point by our railways, or landed in a finished 
condition atsome port, is a vital question to those engaged in trans- 
portation. The tariff likewise affects the agriculturist, directly 
by reason of a duty on his products, and indirectly because any- 


thing that brings prosperity to the nation improves the condition 
VOL. CLXIV.—NO. 486, 37 
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of the farmer. The folly of subjecting these stupendous interests, 
involving the whole business of a nation of over seventy millions 
of people, to such periodical changes upward and downward is 
self-evident. The wonder is the people do not rise in their might 
and make it a penal offence, after the passage of the Dingley bill, 
for any person, statesman or otherwise, to talk protection or free 
trade for the period of ten years. ‘‘ Let the tariff rest” should 
be the watchword when the bill made imperative to increase the 
revenue has become a law. 

The tariff of 1897 may be said to have met with the customary 
opposition accorded such measures. Its schedules have been dis- 
sected with the usual vigor. While, on the one hand, it has been 
greeted by a chorus of complaints from importing interests, 
which will suffer both by increased duties and by changes from 
ad valorem to specific rates of duty, and from the representatives 
of foreign governments naturally adverse to higher duties, on the 
other hand, we have a much louder chorus of praise from the 
native producer. The fundamental difference between the Ding- 
ley bill and the Wilson—Gorman bill of 1894 is that there was no 
particular reason for the passage of the latter; whereas an abso- 
lute necessity exists for the speedy passage of the former. The 
effect on the country of the discussion of the Wilson bill should 
have warned the party in power that their proposed experiment 
was likely to prove a dangerous and costly one to the nation. Long 
before the bill passed, the “‘ object lesson” had been noted, and the 
people wanted it reversed. It was a clear case of the patient’s 
recovery from an imaginary illness on the arrival of the doctor. 
With the power in their hands, however, Mr. Wilson and his 
doctrinaire colleagues were determined to put the knife in, no 
matter where it cut nor how much blood it drew. It was an 
exemplification of their pet science in the destruction of the 
great productive interests of the country that these apostles of 
bankruptcy were after. The scars of that operation will not be 
effaced until this generation are in their graves. 

The whole theory of the Wilson tariff from its inception was 
wrong. This is not said in a partisan spirit, but from a business 
point of view. First, it was laid out without proper considera- 
tion. The framers started with the idea of low duties, a big 
free list, and an income tax to make up the deficiency. Secre- 
tary Carlisle, an experienced tariff expert, called a halt to this, 
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and demonstrated that the proposed measure would result in an 
annual deficiency of probably $100,000,000. His astute mind 
also foresaw and he warned these gentlemen that the income tax 
with the $4,000 limitation clause in it would never stand. Then 
the patching began. Sugar was taken from the free list and 
put on the dutiable list ; the same with iron ore and coal. Wool 
and lumber and cotton ties and some other things got left in the 
shuffle. The whole bill, as it finally passed, was scientifically, 
statistically, and politically a misfit. Nor could it have been 
otherwise. You cannot patch a tariff. It must be built up 
true to some lines and in accordance with some principles. You 
must know what revenue is needed. You must decide the rela- 
tive proportion which your free list is to bear to the dutiable. 
You must ever have in view the necessity of levying duties so 
that they may be collected with certainty. You must bear in 
mind that a tariff in which the duties are specific is a constantly 
stiffening tariff, and yields increasing revenue, whereas the ten- 
dency of an ad valorem tariff is the reverse. I think the present 
tariff has demonstrated that the administration of the law, that 
is, the collection of the duties, is as important as the rate of 
duties. A tariff, to be fully protective, should protect Ameri- 
can importers as much as American manufacturers and American 
wage-earners. 

The present tariff law finds no defenders because, besides 
being inadequate from a revenue point of view and insufficient 
to protect the American producer, it has struck a deadly blow at 
our great importing interests. The American importer is threat- 
ened with annihilation because the present tariff law has repealed 
so many of the safeguards which experience has shown are neces- 
sary in the collection of duties. The recent hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee show that the lawmakers of 1894 
did things which in many respects were even worse than the re- 
duction of rates of duty. By ill-considered and unaccountable 
changes of classification, and the use of obscure definitions and 
terms, as well as by the wholesale discarding of specific and 
compound rates of duty and the substitution of ad valorem rates, 
they not only produced a legislative hodge-podge, but deprived 
the government of at least a sixth of the revenue which it was 
estimated the law would secure, robbed domestic industries of 
a large share of the protection which the law ostensibly gave to 
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them, and seriously injured and crippled the business of honest 
importers. Under this law the revenue has gradually declined 
until to-day the country is brought face to face with an annual . 
deficiency of over $65,000,000. 

Necessity, not the desire for an experiment, confronted the 
Republican party when President McKinley called the special 
session of Congress to provide revenue for the government. 
The primary motive of the Dingley bill is to furnish the govern- 
ment revenue, and, as far as possible, to restore prutection to 
industries which were ruthlessly stricken down by the present 
law. The hue and cry raised against the bill in certain quarters 
cannot be regarded as evidence against it. In 1883, the same 
attacks, clothed in precisely the same langnage, published in the 
same newspapers and emanating from the same sources, greeted 
the proposed bill of the Tariff Commission. Seven years later, 
when the McKinley bill was under consideration, the same 
critics were pointing to the Commission’s report and its proposed 
law as wise and conservative, and the McKinley law was held up 
as the embodiment of retroaction and economic iniquity. Four 
years later, after a taste of the present tariff law, the populace 
flocked by hundreds of thousands to hear McKinley on the tariff 
question, demanding the re-enaction of the law of 1890, or some- 
thing even more radical, and the election of the author to the 
highest office in the gift of the people. Whatever may be said 
of the Presidential campaign of 1896, it is certain that the Ohio 
State campaign of 1893, the Congressional campaign of 1894, and 
the several important State campaigns of 1895, were fought out with 
William McKinley and the tariff policy he represented as the vital 
issue, and won by large majorities on the protection issue and 
that issue alone. The Dingley bill needs no apologist. It comes 
in answer to the demand of a majority of the people of the 
United States, as expressed in four decisive campaigns, State, 
congressional, and national—that is, the campaigns of 1893, 
1894, 1895, and 1896. It comes, moreover, in answer tothe 
demands of the people that the national revenue shall be suffi- 
cient at all times to pay the expenses of the government as we 
go, and that American labor shall be protected against the labor 
of workmen receiving a lower rate of wages and living under dif- 
ferent environments to the laborers of the United States. So 
long, therefore, as the Dingley law shall keep reasonably within 
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the bounds of these general requirements, it must be regarded 
not in the light of an economic experiment, but as the fulfil- 
ment of promises made by a great party to the people during a 
presidential campaign. A presidential campaign, be it remem- 
bered, preceded by three other more or less important contests, 
all of which were won by large majorities on the tariff question. 
Having established its right of way, the next step is to decide 
whether or not the bill meets the requirements as above indicated. 
There isa difference of opinion on this point. It is contended 
that the bill is too highly protective. The same claim, with even 
greater vigor, was set up against the McKinley bill. And yet, 
from the non-dutiable point of view, the McKinley law was the 
greatest free trade measure this country haseverknown. Under 
it the free list was increased from about one-third of our total im- 
ports in 1890 to six-tenths in 1894. In oth erwords, for every 
hundred dollars of imports, sixty dollars’ worth came in free 
under the McKinley law. Much of the criticism of the McKinley 
law has turned out unjust criticism, and some of the more fair- 
minded of its critics have admitted the truth of this assertion. 
Looking back to 1867 and 1868, when less than five per cent. came 
in duty free, we must realize that radical changes had been 
brought about—changes, too, that were surely in the interest of 
that broader trade and commerce which our free trade brethren 
delight to dilate upon. The wonder is that the free traders 
themselves have not made McKinley their patron saint, for the 
per capita duty collected the last year of the McKinley bill was 
lower than in any year since 1862, namely, $1.89 ; and, of course, 
has gone up to $2.20 under the present law. Under this same 
McKinley law the average ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable 
and free articles also reached the lowest point since the war, 
namely, 20.25 per cent. in 1894. It was a trifle lower, 20.23 per 
cent. in 1895, but in 1896 it increased slightly—20.67 per cent. 
So the McKinley law, by reason of its extended free list, gave us 
60 per cent. of our imports free ; it gave us the lowest per capita 
duty collected since the war and practically the lowest average 
ad valorem rates on all imported merchandise. The assailants of 
the Dingley bill would do well to recall these facts before their 
assaults reach the same degree of malignity which they did in 
1890 when the McKinley bill was the object of abuse. Their 
great expectations of disaster and terrible prophecies of foreign 
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retaliation were wrong then, and may they not be wrong now ? 
Their own panacea for the imaginary troubles which beset us— 
the Wilson-Gorman law—has proved a lamentable failure. Have 
we any assurance now that a similar measure, or a continuation 
of it, will relieve the real troubles that have fallen fast and thick 
upon the country since the party of free trade took the helm in 
1893. We cannot trust either to luck or to the sale of bonds 
for revenue to pay current expenses when the way is open to us 
to raise by the taxation of foreign imports sufficient revenue to 
pay all the expenses of the national government. 

The Dingley bill will undoubtedly raise sufficient revenue. It 
has been framed from the bottom up with the revenue idea fully 
in mind. In the four years ending the 30th of June next, we have 
run behind in our revenue over $200,000,000—or at the rate of 
$50,000,000 per annum. The coming fiscal year shows signs of 
increased deficiency. ‘The revenue from imports is estimated at 
only $140,000,000 as against $203,000,000 for the year ended 
June 30, 1893. The problem which confronted Mr. Dingley 
and which now confronts the Senate Finance Committee is to so 
frame the tariff as to make up about $65,000,000, or to be on the 
safe side, say $75,000,000. Mr. Dingley secures the needed 
revenue in a variety of ways. First, he has changed the ad va- 
lorem rate of duty, wherever possible, to specific rates, thus in- 
suring a more honest administration of our customs laws. In 
this way it has been variously estimated he will secure 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 per annum now lost by 
the government by reason of undervaluation and frauds. 
In making these changes, the author of the bill has brought 
down upon himself the violent opposition of thousands of dis- 
honest importers who gain no advantage over their more honest 
competitors under a law in which specific rates predominate. Jn 
this category we find the most vicious opponents of the bill. Next 
Mr. Dingley has gone to the sugar schedule, and by a just revis- 
ion of the rates and areturn to specific duties, he proposes to 
secure an additional $20,000,000. Under the present law there 
has been a decrease of about $20,000,000 in duties obtained from 
the wool and woollen schedule, and this it is proposed to recover 
by a practical return to the schedule of the McKinley law. 

A strong fight has been put up against the proposed changes 
in the wool and woollen schedules, but it would seem to be 
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the only practical way out of the dilemma, and after a careful 
study of the situation the Senate Committee will come 
to substantially the same conclusion. If these three changes 
yield the amount of additional revenue anticipated, the 
problem is practically solved, for we have here $65,- 
000,000. They may not; so, to make sure, Mr. Dingley has 
raised the rates in the spirits and tobacco schedules, put lumber 
back on the dutiable list, from whence it should never have 
been taken, and tightened up several other schedules, both with 
a view of increasing the revenue and of encouraging home in- 
dustry. In two important schedules, those of iron aud steel, 
and of manufactures of cotton, the present law has not been 
materially changed. ‘Throughout this bill, there has been no 
attempt to throttle industry by “‘ taxing raw material” as some 
claim. Wool, lumber, and some other articles have been re- 
turned to the dutiable list, but all these industries were in a de- 
plorable condition during the period the so-called ‘‘ raw material” 
has been on the free list. Moreover, the progress of our manu- 
facturing industries has undoubtedly been greatest during the 
period of a high protective tariff. If facts, history, and experi- 
ence are of any value in solving a question like this, they are 
all on the side of a high protective tariff. The free trader 
has been pointing, with some degree of pride, to the increase of 
the exportation of manufactured articles during recent years. 
This increase is more apparent than real, and is obtained by in- 
cluding copper ingots, exports of oil, and like articles which are 
not affected one way or the other by the tariff. They do not and 
indeed can not point to any increase in the exportation of woollen 
goods or any other manufactured article which may be directly 
traced to a reduced duty—or the so-called freeing of the raw 
material. Nor does such argument cut any figure when ap- 
plied to our export trade, because a rebate of 99 per cent. is 
allowed on the raw material or on any other imported mate- 
rial entering into exports of manufactures. On the contrary, 
free wool has injured rather than benefited our woollen 
manufacturers, and the whole argument in favor of free “raw 
material” has been effectually exploded by the practical mis- 
carriage of the plan inaugurated by those who once so strongly 
advocated it. And this, in fact, is the last leg the free trader has 
tostandupon. The results of the folly of 1894 cling so persistent- 
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ly to our once active centres of industrial energy that the boldest 
free trader hesitates to push his theories, and instead clings tena- 
ciously to the old error that ‘free raw materials” will soon give 
us the markets of the world, while it will inflict no loss on those 
who produce them in our own country. The answer to this argu- 
ment may be found in the complete failure of the doctrine to 
achieve results since it has been put into operation. 

The Dingley bill, which, with some modifications looking to- 
ward a greater degree of liberality in certain unimportant sched- 
ules, will become the tariff law of 1897. It meets the require- 
ments of a reasonable tariff. What is a reasonable tariff ? Presi- 
dent McKinley has defined it by giving Lincoln’s answer to the 
man who asked how long a man’s legs should be. President Lin- 
coln said long enough to reach from his body to the ground. 
So our tariff should be high enough to make up for the differ- 
ence in wages paid here and abroad. It should be sufficient to 
protect American industry and American labor. It should, 
moreover, be just and equitable to all branches of industry. 
Irritating duties, unimportant from a revenue point of view, 
such as duties levied on scientific apparatus, and books for 
schools and colleges and libraries, and for all educational pur- 
poses, and on paintings, may with safety be avoided. There 
should be no discrimination. On that rock, I have shown the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff has gone to pieces. And, lastly, it must 
be framed from the foundation with a view to revenue neces- 
sities, and not founded on a theory which, as in the original 
Wilson bill, brought its framer face to face with a condition in- 
volving a two hundred million dollar deficit. It would seem that 
in the framing of the bill Mr. Dingley and his colleagues have 
followed along these lines, though perhaps not as closely as prac- 
ticable. If the final results justify this conclusion, we may yet 
hope for a settlement of the tariff question, to be followed by a 
period of stability and business prosperity. 

Rosert P. Porter. 





RUSSIA'S PLANS AND PURPOSES. 


BY W. F. MASON M’CARTY. 





THE great empire of the Czar, European and Asiatic, little 
known to the outside world, and concerning which the people of 
the United States have but the faintest outlines of information, 
is a land of surpassing interest. 

With an area of nearly eight and a half millions of square 
miles, or one-sixth of the land area of the world, and a population 
of 125 millions, it is, taken as a whole, less settled than our West- 
ern States were forty years ago. It is a country rich in soil, in 
mineral wealth, in forests, and so vast that no nation in history 
compares with it in natural resources; while, at the same time, 
because of the recent multiplication of appliances for developing 
a wilderness country, no past changes from wilderness conditions 
to civilization afford a standard for measuring the progress likely 
to be made in this colossal empire. The development of our own 
country west of the Alleghanies, during the past fifty years, gives 
a nearer indication as to Russian possibilities than anything in 
history. But even this falls short. Science and the arts, steam 
and the railroad, electricity, chemistry, metallurgy, have all made 
wonderful advances. As her development of Siberia and Central 
Asia proceeds, Russia will have such vast hordes of Asiatic labor 
and skill to draw on, and she has for a foundation so much larger 
a country than ours, that even our growth does not offer a 
parallel to the opening up of the new country of the Old World. 

There is, too, much in the difference in governments to be 
teken into consideration. Our laws, and particularly our home- 
stead and land grant laws, our protective tariff operating ina 
new country to ensure high prices for all the products of labor, 
with all of our people working, each with his might, to make a 
fortune, produced wonderful results. The forces that Russia can 
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bring to bear on her undeveloped territory are entirely different. 
Man for man, she cannot hope to parallel our results with the 
populations she must work with. But she has some compensating 
advantages. She has an unlimited command of very cheap and 
very efficient labor. Nor will she lack, once her development is 
under way, help from the countries of Europe who contributed so 
largely to our population in the days when our heavy foundation 
work was being done. The Russian government can control, sys- 
tematize, and concentrate this labor upon truer lines, not 
letting it scatter out and dilute its strength over too vast an area. 
Above all, Russia, or the Russian government, is a working 
machine, very different from any other in the world. There are 
no elections to disturb it, no congresses or parliaments, no admin- 
istrations or ministries to be formed and reformed at frequent 
intervals, or called to account by public opinion ora public press. 
The government works upon plans not fixed or limited to two or 
four or seven years, but it works on to do its part day by day, 
having all the future to draw on. 

The real government of Russia is the Council of State. It has 
no beginning, no end. Czars come and go. But the Council 
of State remains and works on. A member dies, or is displaced, 
but his place is filled. The plan is not changed. The policy 
is worked out just thesame. The chart the Council of State works 
by has for its foundation the will of Peter the Great, modified 
by the changes of time and circumstances. The Ozar is the 
visible autocrat, the Council of State the real one. The Czar is 
the head of the State and of the Greek Church, those two powers 
which are in fact the government of Russia. The Council of 
State and the Greek Church work by rule. The development of 
Russia, or of Russian plans, domestic or foreign, is never hurried. 
It moves fast or slow, according to its power and the advantages 
or obstructions of the time. But Russian development always 
progresses. During the past decade Russia has made more prog- 
ress than ever before in a like period, more, indeed, than any 
other nation has ever made in a decade. 

Ten years ago Russia had a secret treaty with Germany—a 
sort of half-way treaty not known to Germany’s associates in the 
Dreibund. She had also good relations with France because 
Russia had blockel Germany’s contemplated attack on France in 
1875. But the real ruling power was Great Britain. Holding 
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the Dreibund up to keep Russia and France isolated, with Russia 
and France keeping Germany, Austria, and Italy anxious in turn, 
England proceeded with her Egyptian policy, held up Turkey as 
a cork in the neck of the Black Sea bottle, and went on with her 
Indian and China trade and her African expansion. To-day, 
Russia really controls Turkey, hasa good understanding with 
Germany and Austria, has upset Italy in Abyssinia, has made 
the Dreibund a rope of sand, has France for an offensive and 
defensive ally, and has England isolated. To-day, ostentatiously 
demanding peace between Greece and Turkey, she is trying to 
force England to take the Grecian side in order, first, 
that she may take possession of Turkey to Egyptianize it 
after the English manner, though ostensibly coming in as Tur- 
key’s protector. And she is manwuvering so that, while she and 
her Continental associates are demanding peace, England may 
make war by taking sides with Greece. Russia is ready for war 
and desires it, because she desires Turkey and Constantinople. 
But she desires and is trying to so manage that England may 
bring on the war. The whole Grecian hubbub is a fight for posi- 
tion. England may goin. Sheis stronger now than she will be 
later, and her fleets might make havoc with European navies. 
But on land she could do nothing. ‘The closing of the mints in 
India has impoverished Great Britain’s Asiatic Empire, and 
famine and plague have been added to poverty. Russia is push- 
ing her advantage while it holds. ; 

‘We hear in America much about Nihilism in Russia. And 
the general idea concerning the power and character of Nihilism 
is erroneous. We had in America, after our civil war, an organi- 
zation remarkably similar to Nihilism in Russia, and singularly 
sprung from a like cause, the Ku Klux Klan. The Ku Klux 
was an organization of men who had lost their slaves, and were 
fighting the former slave because he had the elective franchise, 
and under unscrupulous leadership was abusing it. 

Nihilism is the Ku Klux of Russia. It sprang from the lib- 
eration of the serfs. Nobles who were impoverished by the great 
change in labor, and by losing control of labor, started the Nihi- 
listic organization and formed its innumerable circles. This 
force was joined by all the anarchistic forces of Europe, so far as 
co-operation was possible. Nihilism thoughtitself strong enough 
to seize the government of Russia through killing the Czar. It 
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did manage to kill one Czar. But it never was strong enough to 
do anything but fight a losing fight against the government. The 
government always had better men, and abler men, and more of 
them, to fight Nihilism than Nihilism ever had to fight the gov- 
ernment. Nihilism is now, and for many years has been, re- 
cruited from the ne’er-do-well sons of Russian families, who cul- 
tivate the grievances of a former generation, and from students 
and young men easily led into excitement and lawbreaking. But 
the power of the organization is fast dying out as the causes 
which started it pass into the background. The Russian govern- 
ment was never so strong in the affections of the Russian people 
as to-day. In case of war not one-half of one per cent. of the 
population could be mustered against the government. 

With the possibility of a general war in Europe, the plans 
and purposes of Russia are of absorbing interest. Greece would 
not have gone so far as she has without a purpose of going still 
further, nor would she have taken a position from which retreat 
would be difficult, if not impossible, without an understanding 
with Russia or such knowledge of the situation as would assure 
her immunity from the intervention of others in the quarrel. 
Blind as the Grecian movement looks, it has not been blindly 
made. While all the Powers, apparently in concert, are demand- 
ing peace, those who are behind the scenes know that there 
is no real concert, that the war for which all the great Powers 
have so long been preparing is close at hand, and that the gath- 
ering storm may break almost immediately. 

Peter the Great, more than any ruler of his day, indeed, more 
than any ruler of any day, realized that the world was 
changing over to a time when the developments of peace would 
throw out the combinations of war. He was a mechanic as well 
as a king, because he saw that the day of work, of production, 
was to supersede the day of robbery and destruction. The 
bottom idea of all the views he entertained, of all he left to guide 
Russia, was the development of Russia into a great commercial 
and industrial nation. That idea has governed all the workings 
of the Council of State. 

The tradition which makes Constantinople the future capital 
of Russia grew out of the idea of making that city the great com- 
mercial city of the world. To recover it from the Moslem has 
been the sentimental part. To make it the great mart of the 
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world has been the real objective point of the Russian govern- 
ment since the time of Peter the Great, though this has been kept 
in the background. But plans were laid out, with this in view, 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, and have been steadily ad- 
hered to from that day. For a quarter of a century past, efforts 
have been concentrated to so shaping events that a situation such 
as exists to-day would grow up. Russia is ready in all ways to 
carry out her plans, and if the present situation precipitated 
by Greece results in a general war, as it must if war begins be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, it will be found that Russia alone is 
working to a general plan and has forces and means to carry it out. 

Contrary to general opinion, the Russian Council of State is 
the most highly organized, trained, and systematic governmental 
machine in the world. It is strong in scientific knowledge, and 
has at command the most expert help in all the arts that science 
has of late years developed. Russia’s financial organization and 
power, wholly unknown to the outside world, is perhaps stronger 
even than her military organization. Since the Franco-Prussian 
war Russia has been preparing to secure her base of commerce— 
Constantinople. A summary of her great works of recent years 
will show that they all point to the Capital of the Turk. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad, while ostensibly built, as our 
first Pacific road was built, to fasten to the Empire her Pacific 
Coast, has underlying its construction a commercial plan 
infinitely more important : to open up new country and connect 
it with the overpopulated countries of Eastern Asia, China, 
Japan, Corea, from whom can be got both trade and population 
to develop Siberia, and, further along, to create a new over- 
land traffic between the immense populations of Eastern Asia 
and Western Europe, that shall replace the present route via 
Suez or the Cape. The trans-Caucasian development had the 
same purpose in view, with Central Asia and Northern Indiaas the 
countries to draw from. 

Constantinople is the key of the whole plan. No site in the 
Eastern Hemisphere has such advantages, military and commercial, 
as the city of the Bosphorus. Held by a power as strong as 
Russia, the combined fleets and armies of Europe could not take 
it. The Balkans guard it by land, the straits by water. Com- 
mercially it is the gateway of the three continents. It is the west- 
ern terminal of Russia’s great trans-continental line, and to it 
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come naturally the branch lines from Central Asia via the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas. 

Russia has appreciated fully her advantages. She has known 
that when the time came for her to open her pack and display 
her wares she could out-trade England, and bring to her support 
the countries of Continental Europe, because she had something 
to give toeach. Her plan involves for all the nations of Europe, 
Africa, or Asia touching upon the Mediterranean a share in the 
wealth to come from restoring to that inland sea the wealth and 
glory of trade it had in ancient times, more complex and greater 
in magnitude in the degree in which international trade has 
developed and the arts have grown in power and variety of pro- 
duction. 

For the great nation of Northern Europe, which lies on her 
western border—Germany—Russia has something to offer too 
great and valuable to be refused. What this is can best be 
appreciated by a home illustration. Ourpeople are familiar with 
the wealth that has accrued to our New England and Eastern 
States through the development of the Western States and terri- 
tories in the past fifty years. Yet the field of development that 
Russia offers is infinitely larger—large enough to employ the capi- 
tal, the mines, furnaces and factories of Germany and of France 
to their fullest extent. The world Russia has to open up affords 
greater scope than even the Western Hemisphere offered when 
found. Our Western World was developed from Europe alone. 
Into the great Russian wilderness will pour the surplus labor, 
skill, capital, organization of Europe and Asia combined. Even 
the United States will largely participate in the way of supplying 
machinery. 

Russia is on the threshhold of opening up this new world. Itis 
hers. It is fast in hercontrol. No one can take it from her. Once 
the Russian hand is shown, can Europe, covered with a blight of 
hard times and low prices, afford to stand in the way of enjoying 
the benefits of the new field because Russia desires and needs, as 
a commercial base, a city on the Bosphorus now held by the Turk 
and wholly useless to Europe? Is Germany, seeking the world 
for markets, going to pass by the new and great one Russia can 
offer ? Is France, with her front on the Mediterranean and her 
interests on the African side, going to oppose the revival of 
wealth and trade in that inland sea? Is Austria, even, going to 
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oppose it? What has she to gain? What has Italy to gain by 
opposing it ? Nothing. By helping it? Everything. 

* While Russia has kept up and cultivated good relations with 
her European neighbors, she has by no means failed to take 
advantage of what has occurred in the Far East. The Japanese- 
Chinese war offered her an opportunity to secure advantages for 
herself and to check the dominant British interests, which she 
has in no way neglected. Her relations with Japan are good. 
Corea she looks to as the future site of cotton manufacturing, 
with advantages superior to any that England has. In China 
Russia has secured almost everything she needs, and she has an 
invitation to ask for anything further she may require. 

All that is now needed for the accomplishment of Russia’s 
great plans is her commercial base—Constantinople. The trans- 
Siberian railway will soon be open. The lines toward Northern 
India can be pushed. Demand can be created for enormous 
supplies of manufactures from Germany and France. Greece 
has started the game; Russia coming to Turkey to protect it, can 
Egyptianize Asia Minor after the English plan in Egypt. She 
will not have begun the war, but will have taken advantage of it. 
Behind the Grecian hand may be Russia’s, though the Russian 
voice is for peace. ‘There may be another point in Greece’s lead. 
The country to which Russia has least to offeris Austria. All 
that has permitted Turkey in Europe to stand has been the 
question of a division of her territory and a possible reorganiza- 
tion of the Balkan States that have from time to time broken off 
from Turkey. Russia would be glad to have Greece get her share 
—old Grecian States—by advance claims. Better for Russia that 
as much as possible of the territory south of the Balkans should 
go to Greece rather than to Austria. Nor can Austria alone en- 
force any other result. Germany will not help her. The Drei- 
bund has long been a rope of sand. 

While Russia has done the loudest and most emphatic talking 
against the move that Greece has made, yet it may be to cover a 
design that falls so wholly to Russia’s hand. Once the war comes 
new lines can be formed. Greece can hold her own, meantime ; 
and with the war opened the apparent concert of the Powers will 
end. Russia will find the Grecian war torch as good as another, 
so it lights Russia’s way to Constantinople. 


\ W. F. Mason McCarry. 
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CHEAP TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY J. A. LATCHA, M. AM. SOC. C. E. 





CuuaP transportation for the commerce of the world is one 
of the most important problems of the age. That nation which 
reduces to the lowest figure the cost of transferring the immense 
tonnage of modern commerce from point to point, whether for 
inland delivery or for foreign shipment, all other things being 
equal, will dominate the commercial world. The history of the 
United States for the past thirty years demonstrates the correct- 
ness of this statement. Our marvellous growth in population 
and wealth primarily was dependent upon the creation of our 
great railroad system. Should that system suddenly be removed 
from the face of the earth, calamity to the entire world would be 
so prompt and complete as to appall us in its contemplation. 
If these facts are conceded, it must be clear thata revival 
of profitable business in the United States, with accom- 
panying prosperity, can alone be assured by improve- 
ments upon that railroad system which will enable us to 
transport our traffic at constantly diminishing cost. This 
ought to be self-evident, yet some of our most eminent 
engineers and able business men assert that the indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity of the United States absolutely 
demands the construction of ship canals in various portions of 
our country. The writer, many years ago, became convinced 
that the era of canals for general traffic purposes has long since 
passed. In arriving at that conclusion it was had in mind that, 
as usual in matters of importance, exceptions prove the rule. 
That the Suez Uanal is a great and, to-day, a prosperous public 
thoroughfare none can deny. It must be remembered, however, 
that from the dawn of history the stream of commerce has trav- 
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ersed the territory wherein lies the Suez Canal. A pregnant 
question, however, is what would be the effect upon the use and 
value of that canal should Russia wrest India and other Asiatic 
dependencies of Great Britain from that Empire? The com- 
merce of the Orient in that case certainly would not traverse that 
canal, but would be diverted largely by Russia through Siberia to 
Europe. Another exception is the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. As 
all know, that famous artificial waterway is practically less than 
a dozen miles long and connects about 500 miles of open water- 
way on Lake Superior with 1,000 miles of lake navigation to the 
St. Lawrence River. When, however, it is proposed to construct 
350 miles of continuous ship canal through New York State, a 
vastly different proposition is before capitalists and commercial 
men. 

It is not intended, however, at this time to consider in detail 
the ship canal problem. The needlessness of that, it is believed, 
will be made apparent by discussing the transportation question 
from another standpoint. It will be advisable, however, to note 
that the latest attempts at creating great ship canals for commer- 
cial purposes have been notorious failures, financially and com- 
mercially. The Manchester Canal and the Baltic Canal in 
Germany demonstrate this fact. The German government has 
established a scale of tolls for the useof the Baltic Canal for 
commercial purposes, varying from fifteen cents to twenty-five 
cents per ton, the average toll being about twenty cents. As the 
Baltic Canal is but sixty-one miles long, the average charge on 
that waterway for tolls alone is 3,34, mills per ton per mile. It 
is desired that this fact shall be kept clearly in mind by the 
reader. It must be evident, should a ship canal be built con- 
necting New York City with Buffalo, it would cost enormously, 
and whether that canal be free or be operated on the basis of a 
toll, the interest charge on cost of that waterway must ulti- 
mately be paid by the people. Under the moss favorable circum- 
stances a ship canal through New York State cannot cost less 
than $500,000,000, involving an interest charge of at least 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually, exclusive of all charges to 
be met by the people in opening and maintaining a deep water 
channel through Lake and River St. Clair, and also the enor- 
mous expenditures necessary to deepen and maintain channels 


and dockage at all the lake harbors. 
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While the tonnage traversing our great lakes is enormous, and 
there is no wish to underestimate its importance to our nation, 
none familiar with the facts will for a moment deny that 
to-day the commerce carried on our great railroad system 
vastly surpasses the water traffic in volume and value. None 
will deny that our waterways started in the race for devel- 
opment greatly in the lead, and if they have fallen behind in the 
struggle it must be due to the fact that transportation by rail is 
the method which does, and will increasingly meet modern ne- 
cessities. 

The writer believes transportation by railroad is the essential 
and only way for the people of the United States to meet the 
modern commercial competition of the nations of the world ; he 
believes that traffic can be carried from Chicago to New York 
Harbor by railroad at less cost during twelve months of the year 
than it can be by the largest, most effective, and cheapest ship 
canal that ever can be built; he believes the commercial salva. 
tion of the people of the United States depends more largely upon 
the perfection of such a railroad thoroughfare than upon any 
other public measure ; he believes such a thoroughfare can be 
created by the united efforts of the Trunk Line railroads, or if 
they will not act, that other measures can assure the construction 
of such arailroad. An attempt will be made to demonstrate the 
soundness of these views. 

It is well known the competition of India, of Australia, of 
Argentina, and, especially of Russia, which, within the past three 
years, has been building railroads at a tremendous pace to de- 
liver its wheat at seaports, is destroying our grain export busi- 
ness, which for a generation secured the gold with which to pay 
our trade balances. The loss of this business, in addition to the 
shrinkage of cereal values, has bankrupted many of our greatest 
railroads within the past six years, with resultant destruction, 
not only of more than $500,000,000 of railroad values, but with 
even greater depreciation of private property dependent for its 
value on the prosperity of our great transportation system. 

If-we are to change the present commercial conditions in the 
United States, we must act immediately. We must perfect 
facilities enabling us to undersell all other agricultural nations in 
the markets of Europe. We can do this quickly and relatively 
for a trifling expense, by the improvement of our old east and 
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west railroads, thus enabling them to carry at a profit wheat, 
corn, and meats at such low cost that exports of grain and other 
agricultural products can be made at New York Harbor, thus 
controlling the food markets of the world and insuring the return 
imports of general merchandise from Europe to New York and 
thence to the far West. If we cannot do this and promptly, we 
will in a few years have further financial collapse regardless of 
what may be our currency or our tariff. 

The prime requisites for accomplishing improvement in our 
industrial, commercial, and financial condition are, first, that 
traffic, and especially grain, must be carried by the shortest and 
most economical route possible from Chicago and St. Louis to 
New York City and thence to manufacturing Europe ; second, 
that traffic must traverse the heart of the great manufacturing - 
regions of Ohio and Pennsylvania, insuring the bread stuffs for 
our laborers in the iron and coal fields at the lowest cost possible, 
and must be carried upon the best and cheapest thoroughfare for 
the distribution East and West of the products of the coal and 
iron regions; third, the railroad of to-day must be built with 
continuously low grade and light curvature; fourth, coal for 
motive power must be secured at proper and suitable intervals 
along the line of such railroad. The importance of the fourth 
condition is not generally appreciated. This will be made clear 
later. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, main line, is operated at a total 
cost of about 3,85, mills per ton per mile* ; the Philadelphia and 
Erie Division of the railroad is operated at a cost of about 3,3). 
It is especially desired it be noted that this cost is practi- 
cally the same as the charge for tolls alone (viz., 3,%, mills) on 
the great German Canal. The main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has a grade of 83 feet per mile crossing the mountains 
westward, and a grade of 52,8, feet per mile eastbound. That 
railroad also has ten-degree curvature on its main line. It has 
fuel on or near its main line from Pittsburg to Altoona, but 
from Altoona to New York it must haul its fuel long distances 
for its motive power. The Philadelphia & Erie Railroad has light 
grades from Sunbury to near Driftwood; thence for 168 miles to 
Erie it continuously crosses heavy divides involving a succession 


* The fi throughout this article represent cost per ton per mile, unless other- 
wise indicated. 
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of grades varying from 52,8, to 70 feet per mile both east and 
west. From Emporium to Erie, coal for motive power is secured 
very rear to or along the track. To this latter fact largely is due 
the economy of operation on that division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Upon the completion of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway about fourteen years ago, it was found it was oper- 
ated at a cost per ton per mile less than any other railroad in 
the world except the Pennsylvania Railroad. It was quite evi- 
dent these results were largely due to the straight line and low 
grades secured on that railroad. That the importance of these 
physical characteristics may be appreciated, a description of the 
alignment and gradients will be given. From Buffalo to Dunkirk, 
a distance of about 42 miles, the gradients are 52,5, feet per mile 
both east and west. From Dunkirk to Fort Wayne, a distance of 
about 329 miles, the gradients are 21 feet per mile eastbound 
and 31 feet westbound. These grades are maintained through 
the cities of Erie, Cleveland, and Fort Wayne. The gradients on 
the splendid property of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railway west of Fort Wayne, a distance of about 150 miles, 
were 35 feet eastbound and 45 feet westbound when the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway was built, hence the same 
gradients were adopted on the new railway west of Fort Wayne. 
The maximum curvature adopted on the N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. 
was five degrees. The curvature from Buffalo to Chicago is five 
per cent. and from Dunkirk to Chicago it is only four per cent. 
There are several tangents over sixty miles long and several thirty 
miles in length. 

The fuel for motive power on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway is hauled from mines to point of consumption an 
average distance of about 200 miles. With these physical 
characteristies this road was operated for ten years for an average 
cost of about 4.15 mills, and to day is operated for about 4.10 
mills. It is possible, for the sum of $400,000 to cut down the 
gradients on that railway from Chicago to Fort Wayne to 21 
feet per mile eastbound and to 31 feet westbound, which would 
largely reduce cost of operation on that portion of that railway. 

It is well known that while the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway has complete organization of station facilities and 
service from Bellevue to Buffalo, yet it is restricted rigorously in 
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securing local freight and passenger business over two-thirds of 
its distance that it may not interfere with the local earning ca- 
pacity of the Lake Shore Railway, which controls the former road. 
The necessity of giving these details will be apparent later. 

Shortly after the completion of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway, the Lake Shore Railway management learned 
of the advantages accruing from the continuously low grades of 
the former road, and began the systematic reduction of grades on 
the older road. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended on the Lake Shore Railway cutting down grades from 
Chicago to Berea to 17,5, feet per mile eastbound, and 35 feet 
per mile westbound. From Berea to Cleveland the grades east 
are light, but are 52,8, feet per mile westbound. From Cleve- 
land to Collingwood the grades are 35 feet per mile east and light 
between these points westbound, Within the past year (1896), 
the grades have been cut down from Collingwood to Buffalo from 
35 feet to 17,5, feet per mile east, but remain at 35 feet per mile 
westbound. 

Pay tonnage on our Trunk Lines is generally at the rate of 
three tons east to two tons west. The gradients, therefore, on 
the Lake Shore Railway are not, as yet, well balanced. The 
motive power which can haul loaded and empty cars west over 
35-foot grades could haul the same number of loaded cars east 
over a 25-foot grade. ‘To balance the 17,5, foot grades east, the 
westbound maximum should not exceed 25 feet per mile, instead 
of 35 feet, as on the Lake Shore Railway. These facts are noted 
because the Lake Shore Railway is the best-operated railroad in 
the world, perhaps, excepting alone the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It will be very difficult, if not impossible, ever to reduce the 
gradients for several miles east and west of Cleveland. The 
resulting excessive cost of operation through Cleveland on that 
admirably managed railway must always prove a serious detriment 
to that property. 

The fuel for motive power on the Lake Shore Railway is 
procured from the same sources as by the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
Railway. With the physical characteristics just described, the 
Lake Shore Railway was operated for ten years at an average 
cost of 4,39, mills and is to-day operated for about 4,4, mills. 

The importance of the careful analysis of the physical 
characteristics of the model Lake Shore Railway must be 
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appareat when methods for improving the operation of our rail- 
ways are discussed. 

The New York Central Railroad has relatively very light 
grades except through Albany, yet its fuel is necessarily hauled 
an average distance of about 250 miles, resulting in its cost of 
operation being about 5,45; mills. The Erie Railroad has light 
grades over much of its line, but it is seriously handicapped by 
the excessively heavy grades on its main line from Marion tc 
Hornellsville, and also is compelled to haul its fuel great dis- 
tances. ‘These serious disadvantages cause the cost of operation 
on the Erie Railroad to be excessive, and many of the defects 
mentioned never can be remedied. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road labors under even more serious disadvantages than any of the 
Trunk Lines, with resultant financial disasters to that great prop- 
erty. 

The maximum grade from Chicago to Cleveland, to Akron, 
or to Massillon on any of the Trunk Lines need not exceed 20 
feet east and 30 feet west. These grades could be secured for 
relatively trifling expenditures and would enable those railroads 
to transport low-priced commodities like grain at a cost much 
less than at present. ‘To insure the best thoroughfare possible 


for cheap transportation by railroad from Chicago to New York 


City, a railroad should be perfected either from Cleveland, Akron, 
or Massillon to Tamanend via Wampum, Butler, Punxsutawney, 
Philipsburg, Lock Haven, Williamsport, and Rupert. That 
route should be perfected by the joint action of the Trunk Line 
Railroads and should be operated for the joint account of all those 
great companies. They should be vested by national legisla- 
tion with just and equitable powers and rights to perfect and oper- 
ate such a public thoroughfare, embracing among other essential 
reforms the legalizing of pooling of railroad traffic under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission or other State 
agency. Such action is absolutely essential for the commercial 
and industrial welfare of the United States, owing to the bitter 
commercial competition of the nations of the world against 
America. 

If such a railroad were perfected as suggested, its physical 
characteristics wouid be as follows: From Chicago to Massillon, 
360 miles, the maximum grades would be 20 feet east and 30 feet 
west; from Massillon the grades would be 30 feet east and 40 
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feet west for 118 miles to Butler; from Butler to Milesburg, a 
distance of about 122 miles, the maximum grade east would be 
45 feet and 52,8, feet west, thus crossing the mountains with 
grades much less both east and west than those on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; the maximum grade east would 
be 35 feet and 45 feet west from Milesburg to T'amanend, a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles. From Tamanend to New York the 
grades east would not exceed 35 feet and 45 feet west via either 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad or by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. Good connections also could be made to New York 
via the Lackawanna, the Reading and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. 

Bituminous coal for fuel could be secured on the proposed 
railroad at Massillon, at Butler, at Punxsutawney, at Philips- 
burg, and near Snow Shoe, as well as at several intermediate 
points. That railroad would pass through the heart of the an- 
thracite coal regions of Eastern Pennsylvania, insuring fuel for 
motive power on much more advantageous terms than does any 
existing Trunk Line railroad. A railroad could be perfected 
through the territory described, and ofthe characteristics named, 
which would not exceed 850 miles in length between Chicago and 
New York city, and which could be operated at a cost less per 
ton per mile than can any existing railroad in the world. A few 
details will demonstrate the correctness of this statement. 

As has been stated, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway is operated at a cost of 4,1°, mills. Should a railroad 
be perfected from Chicago to Massillon with 20 feet grades east 
and 30 feet grades west, instead of 35 feet east and 45 feet west, 
as now exist on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
west of Fort Wayne for 152 miles, and should that railroad be 
free to make every effort to secure all freight, both lecal and 
through, it possibly could, it certainly conld be operated at a cost 
not exceeding 3,59, mills between Chicago and a point 100 miles 
west of Massillon, to which point coal for motive power could be 
hauled economically from the latter city. If the Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroad can be operated over grades existing on that line 
for 3,3°, mills, the proposed railroad, with coal on its line at con- 
venient points from Massillon to the Lehigh River, and with 
grades only 20 feet east from a point 100 miles west of Massillon 
and with grades only 30 feet east of Massillon to Butler 
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and with maximum grade of only 45 feet east across the 
mountains to Milesburg, and with maximum grade of only 35 
feet east from Milesburg to New York city, must be operated 
for 2,5°, mills, and the total average cost of operation would not 
exceed 2,7, mills. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the soundness of these con- 
clusions, it will be assumed that an entirely new railroad is built 
from Chicago to New York, a distance of 850 miles. All freight 
cars on a railroad as proposed should have a maximum capacity 
of 60,000 pounds. They should be equipped with safety couplers, 
air-brakes, etc. But while the cars should have a capacity of 
60,000 pounds, the average pay load will be estimated at the 
extremely low figure of 15 tons per car. To insure the most sys- 
tematic and economical results, the proposed railroad should be 
operated in three divisions of 120 miles each from Chicago to 
Massillon, a total distance of 360 miles. Over these divisions 
sixty loaded cars could be hauled with one engine and crew, the 
grades being 20 feet eastbound and 30 feet west. From Massillon 
to Butler, a distance of 118 miles, forty-five loaded cars could be 
hauled east by the standard engine over 30-feet grades. From 
Butler to Milesburg, 122 miles, two standard engines could haul 
sixty loaded cars with one train crew, the maximum grades being 
45 feet east and 52,5 feet west. From Milesburg to New York, 
a distance of 250 miles, the line should be operated in two divi- 
sions, and a standard engine and one crew could haul forty loaded 
cars east over 55-feet grades. The average trainload, therefore, 
eastbound would be fifty-two loaded cars of fifteen tons pay load 
each, or a total load of 780 tons, 

With the low grades arranged in divisions as described and 
with fuel over two-thirds the distance, the motive power depart- 
ment, with full trains moving continuously from Chicago to New 
York, unquestionably could be operated for not to exceed 12 
cents per train mile. But the cost for motive power will be taken 
at the average cost of 14 cents per train mile. The motive power 
expenses on each through train, on the 850 miles, for engineers, 
firemen, oil, waste, repairs, etc., at 14 cents per train mile, and 
inclnding the extra engine on the summit division, would be the 
sum of $136. The railroad as described would be operated in 
seven divisions. Through express freight trains moving con- 
tinuously night and day would average at least 20 miles per hour. 
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Each train would cost on each division for trainmen and for train 
supplies not to exceed $15, or a total for the seven divisions, the 
sum of $105 for the through run. With an average of 52 cars on 
each train the cost for repairs, renewals, and interest on cars, etc., 
would not exceed $75 for each through train. The cost for 
maintenance of way and structures for each train of 52 cars 
would not exceed $105. The cost for expenses of terminal and 
intermediate yards, etc., for each through train would not ex- 
ceed $100. The general expenses of all kinds, including train 
dispatching, would not exceed $75 per train. The total average 
cost, therefore, for each through train of 52 cars loaded with 
grain from Chicago to New York would be as follows : 


Motive Power Department 
; Trainmen and train expenses 
Conducting transportation; Maintenance of cars and interest .... 
Y and terminal expenses 


Maintenance of way and structures. 
General expense, including dispatching 


Total expenses for one through train of 52 cars 
This estimate is based, not on any local business, but exclu- 
sively on through tonnage. The expenses for local business 


would be covered by higher rates as explained later. 

The average charge for carrying wheat on existing railroads 
from Chicago to New York City, for several years, has been 
about twelve cents per bushel. If a single-track railroad with 
ample passing tracks were completed through the territory 
named and upon the basis outlined, it could carry agri- 
cultural products from Chicago to New York Harbor at 
a cost not exceeding one and one-quarter mills, and at that. 
charge, which would be practically three cents per bushel, 
we could undersell all other agricultural nations on earth. That 
a railroad as described could carry traffic on the basis named will 
be made clear by a few details deduced from the facts just 
stated. If a train, averaging 52 cars, each carrying fifteen tons 
of wheat, were hauled from Chicago to New York, and if the 
charge on that grain were one and one-quarter mills, the charge 
per car for the 850 miles would be $15.94 and for the average 
train load of 52 cars the total charge would be $828.88. The 
total cost of transportation for one through train of 52 cass would 
be $596, and the net earnings on each through train loaded with 
grain would be $232.88, or 28 per cent. 
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The merchandise tonnage, westbound, would average about 
two to three tons of food products eastbound. The train west, 
therefore, would average about thirty-four cars loaded with 
eighteen empty. If the rate west on low-priced tonnage were 
fixed at the charge of two and a half mills, that traffic would pay 
satisfactorily. The earnings on each loaded car at two and a half 
mills would be about $30. On the thirty-four loaded cars the 
gross earnings would be $1,020. The cost for transporting the 
fifty-two cars west, including the eighteen empty cars, would be 
somewhat less than the cost eastbound. The difference, how- 
ever, will not be noted in the estimate, but the same cost for 
transportation, viz., $596, will be adopted for the west haul. 
The gross earnings on thirty-four loaded cars west, as stated, 
would be $1,020; operating expenses, $596; net, $424, or about 
43 per cent. High-class goods, such as silks, wines, etc., should 
bear acharge, on through trains, of from six to eight mills. Local 
business should bear a charge of from three to four mills, and all 
classes of tonnage should be carried at an average charge of 2,45; 
mills, as heretofore stated. Such results would be assured on a 
short, low-grade railroad, with fuel distributed on its line, as 
herein described. It is in this direction we must seek such 
economy on our commerce as will enable us to survive as a 
nation against the competition of the world. 

It is worse than useless to talk to-day of ship canals as factors 
in the struggle before us. The cost for carrying wheat from 
Chicago to New York via the Lakes, transferring from vessels to 
canal at Buffalo, thence by canal and Hudson River to New 
York, including interest, insurance, etc., varies from five to six 
cents per bushel. This cost, however, it is essential to note, does 
not include expenditures of the United States government, nor 
of the State of New York, for construction, repairs, and opera- 
tion of canals and public works necessary for keeping open chan- 
nels and harbors, and it is this latter fact which renders it need- 
less to hope for any practical decrease in cost of transportation by 
ship canals. A few details will make this clear. 

The most enthusiastic ship canal advocate cannot claim that 
wheat and corn can be carried from Chicago to New York by 
canal at an actual cost of less than twoand a half cents per bushel, 
including insurance, etc, If a ship canal be built through New 
York State with a depth of twenty-five feet of water, all harbors 
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and channels on the Great Lakes must be provided with the 
same depth of water. The interest charge on.the enormous ex- 
penditures necessary to open and maintain such a waterway and 
harbors would aggregate, in addition to actual cost of; transporta- 
tion, not less than two and a half cents per bushel on grain, and 
a pro rata charge on all other tonnage traversing that route. The 
actual cost, therefore, on each bushel of grain, including trans- 
portation and interest on governmental expenditures, would be 
five cents and that cost must be met by the nation whether di- 
rectly by a toll or indirectly by the interest paid by the govern- 
ment, and the waterway would be open only nine months an- 
nually. 

By joint action, existing Trunk Line railroads can perfect 
such a railroad thoroughfare as herein described at the trifling 
cost of $7,000,000. If they will not do this an entirely new single- 
track railroad can be perfected from New York to Chicago for $25,- 
000,000, and that railroad can be completed in eighteen months. A 
ship canal cannot be built through NewYork State in less than five 
years and at a cost of $500,000,000. In less than five years Russia 
can and will fatally cripple us commercially, for it must be ap- 
parent to those who observe the activity of that great power that 
our future commercial opponent is that Tartar Empire. We re- 
ceive no profits whatever from Russia. The growth of that em- 
pire is directly in lines antagonistic to the United States. From 
the profits made from the products of our virgin soil, during the 
last twenty-five years, we accumulated capital which made re- 
sumption of specie payments possible, and enabled us to create 
our vast manufacturing plants. Russia is following the same 
policy that made us rich and powerful. British capital is crowd- 
ing into Russia and Siberia, as it did for three decades past into 
the United States. The Cossack Giant is struggling for strength 
and growth, and will strangle us commercially if we do not awaken 
from our lethargy and face the danger threatening us. 

We must make no mistake as to the actual industrial and 
financial situation in the United States. The decided shrinkage 
of values in this country began ten years ago, and has been pre- 
cipitate during the past five years. The hard times and uni- 
versal discontent caused the voters fotr years ago to rush to the 
Democratic party for relief. The result of that election was 
construed to mean that the people demanded Free Trade, when 
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actually what was demanded was better times. These did not 
ensue, and the pendulum swept with more terrific force to the 
Republican party, and we construed that to mean a demand for 
Protection. It is of vital importance we read the signs of the 
times aright. 

We had a balance of trade in our favor at the close of 
1896 greater than ever before in our history. Yet business 
prostration. notoriously never has been more complete than 
during the year past, and is now almost as serious as at 
any previous time. Prices of all grain and farm products, 
except wheat, never have been less. A mercantile house with a 
million dollars capital at the opening of the year may do ten 
millions of business and at the close of the year its invoices may 
show a capital of $900,000. That is precisely the situation of 
the United States. Our vast business with the world during 
1896 was conducted at aloss. Had it not been for the misfort- 
unes of all the wheat-producing nations of the earth, other than 
the United States, we would have financial wrecks from one end 
of the land to the other. Even as it is, bankruptcies are and have 
been appalling, and all financial and commercial interests are in 
most serious straits. 

If wheat in Liverpool shall average the price governing dur- 
ing the two years prior to 1896, a permanent reduction of eight 
or nine cents per bushel on cost of transporting that cereal by 
railroad from Chicago to New York City would control the grain 
markets of Europe. At the average prices named, India, with 
the millions of British money spent on irrigating works for devel- 
oping the wheat fields of that country and expended in building 
State railroads for transporting grain, cannot compete for the 
wheat market of Europe, except at a loss, in three-quarters of its 
grain-producing territory. Argentina lost money in 18¥5 on all 
wheat exported, except from areas having access to ocean naviga- 
tion. Australia was in worse condition than Argentina. All 
know the people of the United States for several years have not 
made any profits on cereals, and should the price of wheat, which 
is now phenomenally high, owing to the crop failures throughout 
the world, suddenly crash to the price of a year ago, as it unques- 
tionably will with good crops in all wheat-raising countries, the 
agrarian movement against railroads in the United States will 
startle the financial world. The so-called Granger War of a dozen 
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years ago covered only the trans-Mississippi regions. The storm 
centre of the coming war will be Michigan, radiating thence to 
all the Middle Western States, with the Populists and Iconoclasts 
of the far West the most savage destroyers of accumulated wealth. 
The shrinkage of values in America to the level of those of 
Europe is as inevitable and resistless as the movements of the 
tides. But with wise and timely action we can, in a great meas- 
ure, meet and render harmless that shrinkage. 

If we carry wheat at three cents per bushel from Chicago to 
New York, we can place 100,000,000 bushels in Europe in excess 
of what we do to-day. That grain would bring more than $50,- 
000,000 in gold to us annually. We could command the markets 
of Europe for meats, representing corn, oats, and forage consumed. 
These would bring us at least $50,000,000 additional gold. Other 
agricultural products, such as cotton, etc., would earn us at 
least $50,000,000 anuually. If we make such reforms in cost of 
railroad transportation, as suggested, we can increase our exports 
of machinery and steel products to South America and other 
countries beyond belief, enabling us to take a commanding posi- 
tion as a commercial people among the empires of the world. 

Instead of a ship canal from New York City to Buffalo, or 
any other like expedient, it must be manifest that our safety as 
a nation lies in improving our railroad system and especially 
must we have a low grade railroad from the far West to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Such a railroad would serve the great North- 
west as no ship canal could. With such a thoroughfare in 
operation, steamers and barges could carry grain and other ton- 
nage from Duluth to Cleveland, where modern appliances should 
be erected to transfer the traffic to elevators and warehouses, 
Railroads now in operation, or a new one, could make connection 
from Cleveland, with the low-grade railroad to New York City. 
Then would cheap transportion in connection with the Great 
Lakes be possible and at a nominal cost for construction. 

The lowest cost of carrying grain from Duluth to Buffalo is 
about 1,4,°, cents per bushel. ‘The average cost at Buffalo, with 
antiquated facilities for elevating, storing, and trimming grain 
transferred to canal-boats, is 1,15, cents per bushel. Modern ap- 
pliances at Cleveland would insure the transfer of grain from 
vessels to cars for less than one cent per bushel, but that cost 
will be adopted for the purpose of comparison. The grain rate 
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from Duluth to Cleveland can be made 1,3,°, cents per bushel 
against 1,4°, cents to Buffalo. Grain can be hauled from Cleve- 
land to New York for two cents per bushel on the railroad de- 
scribed, as against three cents from Chicago to New York. The 
totul cost per bushel for transportation, transferring, etc., from 
Duluth via Cleveland to New York would be 4,3°, cents. No 
ship canal can carry traffic between these points for that sum. 
Indeed, it would be much more, including actual cost of trans- 
portation and pro rata of government expenditures, for opening 
and maintaining a waterway as herein explained. The route pro- 
posed via Cleveland would place Duluth and the Great Northwest 
directly in communication with the iron, coal, and coke business 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, which would be of infinitely more 
value to that territory than would be any advantages accruing 
from the creation of any ship canal devised by the genius of 
man. 

As the managers of our great railroad system had practical 
illustration of the tremendous results accruing from the perfec- 
tion of such a low-grade railroad as herein described, they would 
make every effort systematically to reduce the grades on their 
main lines, thus reducing the cost of operation, with far-reaching 
and advantageous results to the commerce of the nation. 

Two illustrations will be given of what could be done in this 
direction. 

The great Southern Railway system reaches almost every por- 
tion of the South from Washington and Norfolk. That system 
has in all over 4,500 miles of railroad. Its mainline from Wash- 
ington to Birmingham is 800 miles long. That corporation rep- 
resents over $150,000,000 cash value of railroad property. The 
main line of that railroad is the aggregation of several railroads 
built at an early day, without regard to systematic adjustment 
of gradients or alignment. With the comparatively insignificant 
sum of $4,000,000 the 800 miles of main line could be so im- 
proved by cutting down grades at various points that heavy trains 
could be hauled continuously over its entire length, insuring 
a reduction of at least twenty-five per cent. in operating ex- 
penses. There is not another great railroad system in this coun- 
try where so small an outlay would result in such enormous say- 
ings in cost of operation, with accompanying prosperity alike to 
the entire cotton regions and to the Southern Railway Company. 
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The Central Pacific Railway is the key to the development of 
the vast Central West and of the Pacific slope. That railroad 
crosses the Sierra Nevada Mountains, theoretically with a 116- 
foot grade against the eastbound tonnage from California, but 
the grade actually for several miles is 125 feet per mile. East of 
the Sierras that railroad is physically in condition to be operated 
at remarkably low cost except for a short distance near the 
eastern terminus. That railroad represents an investment, 
National and private, including principal and interest, of over 
$100,000,000. With an expenditure of only $8,000,000 that 
railroad could cross the great Sierra barrier to commerce with a 
maximum grade of only 75 feet per mile, and also could greatly 
reduce the grades immediately west of Ogden. That expenditure 
of $8,000,000 would radically reduce the cost of operation for 
trainmen, for motive power and for permanent way on that rail- 
road. Other vitally important changes in administering that 
potent agency for serving the people should be instituted,which, 
in addition to the cutting down of the grades, would reduce the 
cost of operating the Central Pacific Railway fully thirty-three 
percent. This statement is not lightly made. A year or more 
has been spent by the writer in California and in other far West- 
ern States studying this important problem, and it is certain these 
results can be assured on that railroad. The effects such im- 
provements on the Central Pacific Railway would have on trans- 
continental commerce must be obvious to all. Not only Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, and other Western States would be rehabili- 
tated financially, industrially, and commercially by action in the 
direction named, but, what does not appear to be understood and 
appreciated, not a section of the United States from Maine to the 
Gulf would fail to feel the tingle of reviving circulation through 
the arteries of trade. 

It will require no argument to convince capitalists who had 
money invested in the great railroad system west of Chicago and 
St. Louis that had they, five years ago, perfected a railroad 
thoroughfare from Chicago to New York City, upon which 
grain could have been carried for three cents a bushel and other 
agricultural products at a pro rata cost, the $500,000,000 of 
capital wiped out by reorganizations of bankrupt roads could 
have been saved from destruction. The Trunk Line Railroads, 
by united action, could have done that five years ago for an ex- 
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penditure of $7,000,000. They can to-day, for that sum, pre- 
vent the further shrinkage, within five or six years, not only 
of railroad but of all values, which will amount to more than 
$1,000,000,000 unless immediate action be taken in the direction 
suggested. Shall we have the foresight to see what is impend- 
ing, or must we learn by lapse of time that values are shrinking 
throughout the world and the destruction of accrued wealth 
sweeping over the earth can only be averted in America by im- 
proved appliances for carrying commerce ? 

From what is herein presented for consideration, the conclu- 
sion must be irresistible that the phenomenal growth of 
the United States in population and wealth has been made 
possible solely by the creation of our great railroad system, 
and especially is this true of the empire west of the Mississippi 
River. Without that railroad system our 70,000,000 of people 
would not exist. Without that system in healthful and vigorous 
activity we will cease to be a prosperous, powerful, and contented 
people. 

The nations of the world—Christian and Pagan—are ceaseless 
in effort to secure supremacy in commerce, wealth, and power. 
It is time we devote our energies to enlightened effort to develop 
and strengthen the railroad arteries of our country. Thus 
can we best defend our common interests against the commercial 
aggressions of Europe and of Asia. 


J. A. Latcowa. 

















THE MODERN GREEK AS A FIGHTING MAN. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





No motive appeals more strongly to the modern Greek than 
the desire to be worthy of those he believes to be his ancestors. 
He is morally convinced that he is lineally descended from the 
men who made the Greece of old the mother land of art, elo- 
quence, letters, civics, philosophic thought, and human liberty. 
With intellectual conviction on the subject he refuses to deal. 
For him to engage in argument about it would be a form of 
treason ; for an alien it would be little less than insult. His con- 
viction has passed into the realms of faith. He no longer walks 
by sight nor gropes by the tallow-dips of history or ethnology. 

All the traditions of a glorious past are moulded into the 
fabric of his little state. He believes that the re-establishment 
of Greece as a nation is due to the fact that Old Greece vindi- 
cated for itself a right to exist. The raison d’étre of the new 
state is found in fulfilling the virtues of the old. His impatient 
disgust at the ‘‘Erasmian pronunciation,” and his insistence that 
ancient Greek should be pronounced like modern is based not on 
practical or philological, but on political considerations. The 
new life and its language, as well as the new state, is a reimbodi- 
ment of the old. - 

The bravery of the heroes of Marathon is appealed to as a 
military ideal, the dignity of the old orators is made a perpetual 
rebuke to the politicians, Corinna and Sappho are utilized to 
decoy the university student into love for co-education, and the 
Marathon runner must win to show that the Greeks of to-day can 
do the old things in the old way. All these are to them more 
than mere nobilities of the historic page ; they constitute a valid, 
real, and vividly present noblesse oblige. 


Itis not easy to overestimate the influence which their devotion 
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to everything linking them to their greater past may exercise , 
over them. Among all these ties their Church is the institution 
most immediately and demonstrably involved. All through the 
dark centuries when there was no Greece, the Church maintained 
its existence as the sole witness, as the sole institutional embodi- 
ment of Greek nationality. It was the Church that raised the 
standard of revolt against Turkey, and it was around her that the 
elements of the new nationality were gathered and united. Hence 
the Church is of one substance with the State. Disloyalty to 
her is treason to the State. Religiosity does not abound, but 
patriotism does, and hence the Greek is stubbornly loyal to the 
Church, though her teachings are practically of slight import- 
ance to him. I once heard a prominent Greek declaiming 
against Christianity and its doctrines, an alien cult which had 
come in to displace the beautiful religion of his forefathers ; but 
in the next breath he declared he would give his life for the 
Greek Church. ‘‘ That is another thing ; that is our national- 
ity.” 

All the results, therefore, which could be expected to flow 
from the consciousness of sonship and inheritance, so far as the 
Greek’s own belief is concerned, are abundantly present. Is he 
really in flesh and blood an heir? ‘There can be no doubt that 
the present population of Greece represents a mixture of blood. 
In some of the mountain districts and in some of the towns pure 
Greek blood undoubtedly still exists, but extensive incursions of 
Slavs, particularly in the eighth century, established a consider- 
able Slavic population in the central plains of the Peloponnesus, 
and the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries brought in large 
bodies of Albanians. These latter have not yet been entirely as- 
similated in language or type. The Greek blood, Greek usages, and 
the Greek habit of mind, like the Greek tongue, have, however, 
entirely predominated. There has been an ample refreshing of 
the blood, but the resultant remains substantially Greek. Late 
comers, as the Albanians were, they still came early enough to 
share, and nobly share, the revolution with the rest, and preju- 
dice of race is lost in common participation in the work of 
founding the state. The Greeks of to-day are in every sense far 
more completely Greek than the Americans of the United States 
are English. 

In raising a query concerning the probable fighting qualities 
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of the modern Greeks, every one must have in mind the reputed 
prowess of their ancient namesakes. Can they match that? 
Can they approach it ? After what has been said, it is reason- 
able to expect that they will be ambitious to try. Indeed, if one 
estimated correctly the military qualities of the old Greeks, and 
carefully considered all the facts of their quite variegated mili- 
tary record, he would not probably go far astray in using his con- 
clusions as a basis of calculation for what the modern Greeks are 
likely to do, especially if he did not correct too much for differ- 
ence of time and conditions. The ancient Greeks were by no 
means all fond of war or good fighting men. The Spartans were 
rugged fighters, and susceptible of superior discipline. The 
stolid, realistic Bootians, ‘‘the Dutchmen of Greece,” fitted 
well into Epaminondas’ solid phalanxes. The Arcadians and 
Acheans were famous professionals, and from the fourth cen- 
tury (B. C.) on furnished the largest contingent to the 
mercenary bands which constituted the best troops of 
various states, including Persia. But the Athenians among 
others greatly preferred to have their fighting done for them. 
After the fifth century one never hears of an Athenian army 
made up exclusively of Athenians. In the middle of the next 
century we hear Demosthenes modestly pleading for the employ- 
ment in a certain expedition of citizen soldiery in the proportion 
of one to four. And even these were to go in order to ‘‘ watch 
the officers.” War was getting to be beneath the dignity of 
these city-bred men of culture, or else it was too disturbing an 
intrusion upon the larger interests of commercial life. Urban 
life and mercantile interests played havoc with the old romantics 
of war-making. It was willingly left to the unsophisticated 
mountaineers and country-folk, who still retained a penchant for 
the traditional sport. 

War was always among the Greeks themselves essentially a 
form of sport. It was what is called a rough game, and involved 
some element of personal danger, but after all only enough to 
make it interesting. It generally involved an agreeable summer 
excursion into an adjoining country, with the attendant delights 
of picnicking and roughing it, and the thrilling chance of win- 
ning or losing. One army never sought to exterminate another, 
and rarely was a defeated army pursaed for any considerable dis- 
tance. A battle was a game which by well-established rules was 
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recognized as won when the opponent sought the privilege of 
burying his dead. 

The average man among the modern Greeks is a veritable 
child in his fondness for sport, for adventure, for everything 
which involves hazard and chance. For solid monotonous plod- 
Ging work he has little sense. The carrying out in orderly, 
mechanical fashion of a systematically devised plan which shall 
have its regularly assigned stints of labor, and shall bring with 
machine-like exactness its slow but certain results, affords him 
little delight. He has marvellously little mechanical sense or 
taste, and does not wish to be a machine himself or part of a 
machine. Among the peoples of Europe he has least in common 
with the German. 

If he engages in a mercantile pursuit, he persists in making 
it agame. If he is ashopkeeper he cannot tolerate the one- 
price system. That is entirely too monotonous and prosaic a 
method of procedure, quite unworthy the interest of a man who 
has the sport instinct of a gentleman. Any ordinary person can 
conduct a business which consists merely in reporting the price 
written onatag, and making change. The consummation of every 
trade involves a duel of wits, a certain amount of conversation, 
and a decided element of uncertainty as to the issue. All this is 
lost if the price is “‘ marked in plain figures.” There is no fun 
in it. It is the difference between guing in a rowboat and a sail- 
boat. 

If you take time enough, and argue well, you may often in- 
duce a Greek to sell for really less than he ought to, but he will 
bear no grudge against you for it. As his good cheer wili show 
the next time you visit his shop, he admires you all the more, 
for he is convinced you play the game well. If you paid his 
price, he would quietly despise you. 

As long as war presents some reasonable element of sport, a 
chance of winning, fair opportunity for exercise of the wits, 
features of surprise and of shifting interest, the Greek will stay 
by and be an admirable soldier, but any application of the one- 
price system—the mechanical routine of drill, the monotonous 
life of the camp, the mechanism of march and retreat—will 
set his war-fervor sorely to the test. He wants movement, élan, 
a chance for the exercise of his wits, an opportunity for a throw 
of dice. 
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Let the Turkish army undertake to enter Thessaly through 
the devious passes, then the best talents of the Greek soldier 
will show themselves. Scattered over the craggy mountain 
sides, where each man can play his own game, they will prove 
like the Klephthic soldiery of the Revolution, famous guer- 
illas, and peers of the “‘ embattled farmers.” 

Aversion to mechanical discipline shows itself in the drill of 
the Greek troops, as would be naturally expected from all that 
we know of them outside the army. As a people they always 
create the impression of disorderliness. Men who walk together 
on the street do not keep step. A Greek funeral procession pre- 
sents to our eyes a.most disorderly and individualistic appear- 
ance. ‘The people who compose it go on foot, and each one 
seems to be strolling along on his own account. On arriving at 
the grave there is likely to be no fixed order of procedure. If 
there is, people do not conform to it. Everyone does what seems 
to him good. Absence of previous plan and of sense for order 
are apparent on every hand. If there occur a halt in the pro- 
ceedings, through any uncertainty or lack of preparation, a 
debate may ensue. Three out of four of the bearers will prove 
to be orators. There is no one person in authority. Five or six, 
different ones are giving orders or making suggestions at the 
same time. ‘The same popular trait shows itself wherever masses 
of people are assembled. Any single man is a potential marshal 
and master of ceremonies and may develop into such without 
warning. All this represents a deep-seated national character- 
istic and one that renders the application of strict military disci- 
pline in the form known to the armies of the north extremely 
difficult. 

Herein lies the chief ground for apprehension regarding the 
fitness of the Greek to meet the demands of modern methods of 
warfare. A German battalion is a firmly compacted machine in 
which the individual has lost the sense of autonomy. Panic 
cannot resolve it into its constituent elements, because steady dis- 
cipline and persistent drill have made machine action a second 
nature. In the moment of emergency a Greek battalion is liable 
to become ex wno plures. 

The discipline of the army has, in recent years, steadily im- 
proved. It is coming to be a regular institution. Up to 1892 
it was steadily increased. In 1877 the regular army numbered 
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12,500; in 1892, 28,000. After that, owing to the financial dif- 
ficulties, it declined to about 22,000. The discipline and morale 
of the officers, as well as the public order, has been in the last 
years greatly benefited by the establishment of the military 
police system, which places all the police bureaus of the country 
in the hands of officers of the regular army. 

The impulsiveness and excitability of the Greeks finds a fortu- 


-nate balance-wheel in the coolness and caution which character- 


ize the King and his family. They have often been severely 
criticised by their people as indifferent, sluggish, as lacking in 
enthusiasm and ambition, and even in interest for the country 
and its well-being. They are Northmen. These warm-blooded, 
emotional men of the South cannot understand the stoical man- 
ner in which the Northman is wont to enwrap his firmest resolu- 
tion and deepest feeling. The King is a man of keen sagacity, 
and calmly practical. He has been wise enough, recognizing the 
temper of his people and their inherited envy of obtrusive great- 
ness, to keep himself much in the background, ana to allow 
others to carry out his ideas. But the King governs, and it is 
good fortune for the country just nowthat he does. The Crown 
Prince particularly, by his quietness and even diffidence of de- 
meanor, his conservatism of judgment, his firmness and orderli- 
ness in execution, stands in marked contrast to those heis now 
called upon to command. 

It was an old saying of the other Greeks that the Athenian 
rowed well when coming into the harbor,—’Arri«ds e7s Auuéeva— 
a suggestion of ‘‘ playing to the galleries,” as well as of aversion 
to drudgery, and it is likely that the modern Greek will on occa- 
sion show himself in this regard soundly Attic. The brilliant 
stroke which the ‘‘irregulars ” of the National League have just 
made in crossing the frontier, seizing Baltino and menacing the 
line of connection between the Turkish positions in Janina and 
Elassona, is thoroughly characteristic. 1t may prove a permanent 
success. The Turk has to deal certainly with an opponent far 
more alert and quick-witted than himself. 

The Greek is no doubt lacking in adaptation to the finer tac- 
tical discipline, is impulsive, unduly excitable, distinguished by 
dash rather than good staying powers, aud somewhat given to 
bluster and vanity, but no one who has read the story of the 
Greek revolution can deny him the right to be culled a fighter, 
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and a brisk, brave, savage fighter. For seven years (1821-28) in 
the feebleness of disorganization and poverty he maintained a per- 
sistent and finally successful struggle against his Turkish op- 
pressor, then immeasurably stronger than to-day, provided with 
a relatively strong navy, and entrenched in the original posses- 
sion of the land. 

When he faces the Turk, he faces his natural, his hereditary, 
foe. It is the old warfare of the Greek against the barbarian. 
It is an antipathy grounded in antitheses of character, of usages, 
of history, and of religion. The blood of the massacres of 
Chios and Constantinople, three centuries of bitterest slavery, call 
for revenge. But more is involved than memories of wrongs, 
traditional hatred, or present antipathy. The wholesale massa- 
cres of the Armenians have been a fearful warning. This 
people, thanks to the Powers who held the murderer’s clothes, is 
now well advanced toward extermination. The turn comes next 
to the Greeks, four millions of whom, twice the population of 
Greece proper, live on Turkish soil. It is the policy of the Turk 
hereafter to “‘be in the unity.” He has found the recipe ; it is 
to kill the dissenters. The uprising of the Greeks is not in the 
interest of territorial extensions. This little race, a remnant left 
among the nations, sore pressed, menaced with extermination, 
has risen to assert that last supreme right of men and of peoples 
—the right to exist. 

What the issue of the war, if it comes, will be, no one can 
foresee, but that the Greek soldier will prove himself worthy of 
his name, I am assured. The cause is one to call out all his 
native alertness, craft, and bravery. The equipment and re- 
sources of his army may be meagre, judged by the standards of 
northern armies, but he is used to meagre things. ‘* Greece and 
poverty,” as an ancient writer said, ‘‘ grew up together.” The 
average Greek can subsist a month upon what an Englishman 
would require for a week. Privation, exposure, marching, and 
climbing he can bear far better than the ordinary European 
soldier. But, best of all, his heartis in his cause, and patriotism 
such as these Greeks have we know little about. 

The Turk proved himself in the Turko-Russian war a stub- 
born fighter. His ignorance includes ignorance of danger, and 
his fatalism makes him a stolid wall in defence. The Turkish 
army has had the advantage of drill and organization under Ger- 
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man officers, and in numbers and equipment is as a war-machine 
far superior undoubtedly to the Greek. On the sea the 
Greeks are relatively better equipped. They have three nearly 
new armored ships of about 5,000 tons each, and two others of 
about 2,000 tons, besides some twenty unarmored vessels, and 
forty excellent torpedo-boats. 

In the result of the war much will depend upon the action of 
the Greek populations in Epirus and Macedonia. Should they 
rise in revolt, when war is declared, the Turks will find them- 
selves in the midst of the enemy, menaced at front and rear. 
Peculiarly serious would be their position in Epirus, which, 
except for the sea route around the Peloponnesus, has no con- 
nection with the rest of Turkey except through the passes of the 
Pindus, and that route is already threatened by the “‘ irregulars.” 

Should the Turks undertake to invade Greece they will find the 
mountains hard to pass, and even once in Thessaly, they will find 
Greece, as some one has expressed it, ‘‘a land built in water-tight 
compartments.” Admission to every plain will have to be pur- 
chased at a mountain pass, and purchased at a high price. 

BeNJ. Ip— WHEELER. 




















SECRET SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


BY W. 8S. HARWOOD, 





THE membership of the secret fraternal orders of the United 
States in the month of December, 1896, was, in round numbers, 
5,400,000. Taking the adult male population of the nation at 
the present time to be nineteen millions, and allowing that some 
men belong to more than one order, it will be seen that, broadly 
speaking, every fifth, or possibly every eighth, man you meet is 
identified with some fraternal organization, for the preservation 
of whose secrets he has givena solemn oath, a pledge more bind- 
ing in its nature than perhaps any other known among men. In 
this vast number have not been included the many thousands who 
are members of the various labor organizations, though they, toa 
greater or lesser extent, are knit together by secret threads; nor 
about 500,000 members of the secret military orders, as the 
G. A. R.; nor has any account been taken of the many other 
thousands who are identified with the fraternities of the colleges. 

Perhaps even more significant than the fact that there are 
so many millions of oath-bound men in the United States is the 
further fact that auxiliary to and a part of these orders are 
military branches, having at the present time about two hundred 
and fifty thousand members in the prime of life, who are trained 
in military tactics aud who know the sword and musket manual 
as well as does the cleverest ‘‘regular,” many of them thor- 
oughly informed as to the history, the present needs, and the 
possibilities of military life. 

Some of these organizations are of quite recent date. Indeed, 
since the closing of the War of the Rebellion there has been a 
remarkable increase in their number in this country. And in 
the last two decades, especially, there has been a strong growth. 
‘The beneficiary nature of some of the orders, combined with the 
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secret work and the fraternal element, has no doubt attracted 
many men to seek entrance. 

It is far beyond reasonable computation to attempt to indi- 
cate the amount of money given by these fraternal orders in a 
single year in aid of their members. Many of the benefactions 
do not come into consideration in the making up of reports, and 
many are the result of purely fraternal generosity. Some idea, per- 
haps, may be gleaned from the formally announced amount which 
is given every year in benefits of one kind and another—money 
paid for caring for the sick, burying the dead, supporting the 
widows and orphans of deceased members, and in sums paid out 
to the widows of deceased members in the form of insurance. 

These amounts range in size from ten to twenty thousands of 
dollars per annum, to seven million five hundred thousand for a 
single organization. Many of the organizations pay out over a mill- 
ion dollars per year in this way While it is difficult to arrive at 
positive figures as to the amount which has been paid out by the 
fraternal orders in the United States since their establishment, 
yet, allowing for the amount pai. out in the year 1896 and not 
included in the annual reports of the grand secretaries of the 
various bodies, the enormous total of $475,000,000 has been given 
by these organizations in beneficences. It should be stated, also, 
that this is exclusive of the three larger orders, the Masonic, the 
Odd Fellows, and the Knights of Pythias. As nearly ascan be 
computed these three orders have paid out in the same line one 
hundred and seventy-six millions more, making all told the vast 
sum of nearly six hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

A tabular statement follows, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the amount of money recorded as paid out in benevo- 
lences by the various orders does not include the private mone- 
tary gifts of the members. Did it include these private 
beneficences the sum must be immensely augmented. It is im- 
possible to ascertain the amount which is given in this personal 
manner, for the significant reason that it is all given for the aid 
of those who would scorn such aid were the fact made public 
that they were to be made the recipients of it. In the period 
between the years 1892-93, and the close of the year 1896, many 
men holding responsible positions were compelled to relinquish 
these positions because of the prevailing hard times, and during 
this period thousands, indeed, tens of thousands, of dollars have 
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been given by fellow-craftsmen to such of these unfortunates as 
were members of secret orders. It was not money given in charity, 
it was nota premium on mendicancy ; it was not alms: it was 
the visible token of the greatheartedness which is one of the vital 
elements in fraternal life. 

Take, for instance, one body, the Masonic, which may be 
considered typical of all. In connection with each lodge there is 
a relief committee whose duties are done with delicacy, whose acts 
are performed in tender and sympathetic secrecy. These commit- 
tees ascertain the needs of those members who are facing hard 
fortune, aid them with money, with clothing, with provisions ; 
or, if possible, secure positions for future bread-winning. No 
record is kept in any form for the public eye of these private 
beneficences. Indeed, in some cases, not even the names of the 
members of the committee itself are known to the other members 
of the lodge to which they belong. 

So in all these orders there are like acts. The sum which the 
members of the fraternal orders give to such of their members as 
are in need would amount to several millions of dollars per year, 
were only one dollar per capita given ; it is undoubtedly largely 
in excess of such anamount. There are large and well-equipped 
homes for orphans of deceased members, too, and for aged and 
indigent members, for which many thousands of dollars are 
expended annually. 

The figures hereinafter given were secured by the writer in 
the month of December, 1896. In some instances the general 
secretaries of the organizations—from whom, in the main, the 
data were secured—estimated the membership and the revenue 
for several months past, dating from the annual meeting of 
the orders held in the summer or spring of 1896. The cloze 
contact of these officers with the subordinate ledges, the fre- 
quency of reports from the lodges and the intimate relationship 
between the general secretaries and the subordinate lodges give 
the general officers unusual avenues of information and make the 
figures practically complete to the month of January, 1897. It 
should be stated that, as there is no general grand lodge of the 
Masonic order, and as no reports are made from the lodges tuo 
any superior body, the amount of money contributed in public 
beneficences by this order has been in some measure estimated 
from the best genera) information obtainable. 
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Amount paid ia 






















Name of order. Membership. beneficences. 

EE. cccncncctvenceens ) Chbeueeaawnansd 750,000 $90,000. 
0 ore 810,000 74,600.000 

Knights of Pythias. .. ............eeeeee 475,000 10.362, 
Ancient Order United Workmen......... 361,801 71,729,180 
Royal APGRMGER..c00 ceccccccccecceccccces 189,161 88,206 423 
Modern Woodmen of America..... .. .. 204,332 7,299,985 
Knights and Ladies of Honor............ 85,000 12,000,000 
United American Mechanics............. 56,000 8,000,000 
Catholic Knights of America........ 26,000 7,007,183 
Order United Friends.................... 15.000 4,981,700 
Benevolent Protective Order Elks....... 82,500 500,000 
Equitable Aid Union..... enseaseeeonccccs 16,610 7,742,748 
United Order Pilgrim Fathers........... 22,000 2,321,080 
National Provident Union............... 6,300 1,293.450 
Improved Order Red Men........... .... 165,000 14,200,000 
Ancient Order Foresters...............+55 86,825 80,000,000 
OT Ores 16,800 4 573,085 
|) fee 11,294 49,250 
Catholic Benevolent Union............... 45,250 7,031,481 
Knights of the Maccabees.... 244,704 7,233,980 
American Legion of Honor 52,100 83,672,676 
Order Scottish Clans..... . 4,000 575,000 
National Union .....cccccces 47,791 7,589,048 
Knights of the Golden Eagle. 60,000 1,811,186 
Ancient Order of Hiberniaps... 98,000 *681 ,928 
Order B’rith Abraham......... 11,785 1,121,500 
Improved Order Heptasophs.. $1,118 2,114,000 
B'nai B’rith, Improved..... .... 2,700 132,550 
B'nai B’rith, Indep-ndent............. ‘ 34,925 43,175,000 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association.... 41,800 6,600,000 
Order Chosen Friends... 3 29,413 11,617,000 
Ancient Order Druiis.. sone 16,500 3,806,697 
Foresters of America............eeeeeees 140,575 4,795,291 
Independent Order Foresters............. 110,000 4,070,000 
1 >) eae 11,550 2,228,231 
Royal Society Good Fellows.............. 13,164 3,124,134 
S| eee pheckeeeneene 8,140 1,650,900 
Independent Order Free Sons Israel...... 14,300 4,860,900 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union......... 16.500 2,750,000 
pe gO RO 118,287 62,009,200 
DN OE NER. .cehbinesteceseceves«ses 17.600 Cneveeseeces 
Fraternal Mystic | eae 11,423 952.081 
Knights of St. John and Malta........... 5,350 237,420 
New England Order Protection.......... 23,186 1,336,000 
Independent Order Rechabites, . . ow ae 6hffl)60Ol eseeaeheae 
Woodmen of the World.................. 76,962 1,370,107 

United Order of Odd Fellows (colored).. 130,350 +238, 

United American Mechanics, Junio 

Rr pipeeseneedeegeceteseee : 187,000 2,725,485 
Order Sons of St. George................. i BRR Ret yn ee. 
Masonic (colored)...... bcc atecsuenevensess ES PR eae ‘< 
Sons of Temperance. ... ...........0000 RR eR 
Independent Order Good Templars....... | ee Meas os 
5,454,329 $649,082,471 











* For last two years only. ¢t For one year only. 
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Of course the table does not include anything of the expen- 
ditures of the orders for room rent, for uniforms, for banquets, 
for regalia, for lodge-room furnishings. There are about seventy 
thousand lodges in the United States, and, allowing them an 
average of fifty dollars per month for lodge-room rent—a low 
estimate, as many of the orders have expensive suites of rooms 
in great city buildings costing thousands of dollars in rental per 
annum—allowing but fifty dollars per month as the average 
throughout the towns and cities of the country, it will be 
seen that there is spent annually the sum of forty-two millions of 
dollars for the bare rental of lodge-rooms. The furnishings and 
decorations of some of the lodges are rare and costly. Many 
splendid buildings have been erected for lodge uses primarily, 
and much money is invested by the orders in property of various 
kinds. 

But while these secret orders are a-vast power for good in 
giving aid and comfort to their members, in caring for the sick 
and ministering to the distressed in mind, body, and estate ; while 
they give vast sums in beneficence and afford wide opportunity 
for developing the social side of their members, yet they are not 
an unmixed blessing to the race. The newspaper paragraphers 
have a sound basis in fact for their threadbare joke about the 
man who cannot find his latch-key hole when he reaches home 
after the lodge banquet. 

This is not the place to discuss the temperance question or to 
dwell upon the evils of inebriety, but one should note in a con- 
sideration of the vast influence of these fraternal organizations 
the inimical possibilities of conviviality. 

Yet another danger must be considered in estimating the 
influence of secret societies. One does not trifle with truth 
in saying that no human gauge can measure the sorrow 
that comes to some families through the too close attention 
of husband and father to the lodge-room. There is a strange 
and powerful attraction for some men in the mysticism of the 
ritual. There is a peculiar fascination in the unreality of the 
initiation, an allurement about fine ‘‘ team” work, a charm of 
deep potency in the unrestricted, out-of-the-world atmosphere 
which surrounds the scenes where men are knit together by the 
closest ties, bound by the most solemn obligations to maintain 
secrecy as to the events which transpire within their walls. 
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In the business life of the land instances are not wanting 
where men have become so infatuated with their secret society 
work that they have sacrificed position and even financial stand- 
ing that they might satisfy their craving for greater knowledge 
of the secret workings of many of the leading organizations. In 
the commonplace vernacular of the lodge devotees, these were 
«« jiners”—men found in every community who are more eager to 
be initiated into some new order than to be strengthened in busi- 
ness standing. I think it will not be denied by any fair-minded 
and conservative member of these organizations that a very large 
number, throughout the whole United States, suffer in pocket, 
and not infrequently in business position, in gratifying their 
desire to belong to, and take all the degrees in, all the secret 
societies that appeal to their love for novelty and mystery. 

There are many elevating and ennobling elements in these 
fraternities, but the broad, rich acres of man’s selfishness are 
nowhere more carefully fertilized, tended, tilled, and reaped 
than in the lodge-room. It would all but revolutionize a large 
section of American Society if the wives and growing-up daugh- 
ters of the households of the men who belong to these organiza- 
tions should insist on their right to spend for their own adorn- 
ment or their own personal pleasure dollar for dollar spent by 
husband or brother for dues and initiations, for regalia and uni- 
forms and swords, for plumes and banners and banquets. In the 
great majority of cases the amount of money paid out for the 
actual expenses of the lodge, as the dues of the order, is not 
great ; it is in the field of personal gratifivation that the vast un- 
accounted-for sum is expended. It is probable that, for mere 
personal gratification, aside from any real or imaginary benefits, 
the members of the various secret organizations in the United 
States will spend annually in banquets, railroad and travelling 
expenses, costly gifts to retiring officers, testimonials, elaborate 
uniforms, and rare swords not less than two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, and this is allowing but fifty dollars a year as 
an average for the delightful, but probably wholly unnecessary, 
expenses connected with the fraternities. It is quite likely the 
sum is considerably more than this. 

But the importance of these fraternal organizations and their 
tremendous power for good must not be overlooked if we would 
arrive at a just appreciation of their significance. So numerous, 
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so powerful, have these orders become, that these closing years of 
the century might well be called the Golden Ageof fraternity. So 
strong has their hold become upon so many millions of people 
that the occasions have not been infrequent where other minis- 
ters than the priests of the Church of Rome have inveighed 
against the lodge, and sought to show its pernicious activity in 
tearing down what the church would build up, or, to put it 
more mildly, they have protested against the usurping influence 
of the lodge, its tendency to induce men to accept it as their 
church, and to make its standards and forms and laws their 
guide of right conduct. 

While the secret society has its peculiar dangers it has great 
elements of good. Its influence in making thoughtless men 
reverential, in increasing respect for government by law; its 
influence in maintaining and promoting allegiance to country, 
these are important elements of its service. While men 
with evil tendencies and deformed moral natures are known to be 
members of fraternal orders, and while, when so known, they 
are not always as promptly removed as might be wished, yet I 
think it is but fair to say that cases are exceedingly rare in repu- 
table organizations where men of known badness are admitted. In- 
deed, one of the greatest powers of the secret fraternal orders of the 
present day is found in the element of selection. No other organ- 
ization in the immediate hands of man, and unidentified with 
religion, so universally sets so high a standard of sobriety, integ- 
rity, and honesty; none other, when a seeker for admission 
appears, so sharply scrutinizes his past, so searchingly investigates 
his present. The prime essential in all secret organizations of 
this character is that the initiate shall be a manly man; after that 
a companionable man. 

Nor should it be lost sight of that there isa demand upon these 
millions of oath-bound men in our land, whom we meet at every 
turn in the street, who touch elbows with us in business 
and in society, many of whom are leaders in the laity life of the 
church, and who are increasingly numerous in the ministerial 
ranks of the churches, it should not be forgotten that there 
is a most imperative demand upon theconsciences of these men— 
the acknowledgment of a Supreme Being as ruler overall. To 
this should be added a rarely lacking, positive, unequivocal, and 
constant reverence for the Scriptures. Not that any test of re- 
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ligious belief is exacted, but I think it will be fair both to those 
who are inside and those who are outside of these organizations 
to say that the Bible, taken as the most sacred book of the Chris- 
tian nations, isa work to which peculiar reverence is always 
given in fraternal organizations. No other organization of men 
in the world, with the single exception of the church, so univer- 
sally, so consistently, and so insistently demands that recognition 
of divine authority which is at once the test and the evidence 
of the highest type of life. 

It may be urged that the hidden power of the fraternal orders 
is used at times to influence the course of elections; that men 
who are members of these organizations band themselves too 
closely together even outside of their society ; that they seek to 
aid a brother before one not bound by the same oath. While we 
may make some allowance for weaknesses in this regard upon the 
part of some, I do not think it follows that, because a man is a 


~ member of one of these organizations, he stands ready to stultify 


himself when he enters the polling booth or when he comes into 
social or commercial contact with those who are not members 
of his organization. 

Itis perhaps quite within bounds to say that these orders are 
increasing in membership in the United States at the rate of be- 
tween two hundred and fifty and three hundred thousand mem- 
bers annually. Possibly the vast increase during the last twenty- 
five years may have been an abnormal one, but the indications 
all point to a constant augmentation of this enormous secret 
power. Perhaps in no other country in the world could these 
orders thrive so constantly and at the same time be so free from 
any suggestion of national censure. If all their secrets were 
paraded before the eyes of the world, we should find none directed 
against the best interests of our country. 


W. 8. Harwoop. 




















A CONSTITUTIONAL MISFIT. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L., LL. D. 





Amon@ the things which strike a foreign observer of Ameri- . 
ican politics as being among the probable causes of the present 
troubles, financial and legislative, is the absence of a Parliamen- 
tary leadership of party, such as they have in England. The 
place of the Parliamentary leader of party is here taken, in 
great measure, by the Boss. 

Anglophobia reached its acme and assumed its most grotesque 
form when a ponderous book was written to prove that American 
institutions were in their origin not British but Dutch, and had 
been imported from Holland in the ‘* Mayflower.” Of this para- 
dox no proof from institutional peculiarities or political nomen- 
clature was adduced. ‘The only argument was that a nation so 
barbarous as the England of Burleigh, Walsingham, Sydney, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Hooker could not possibly have been in 
possession of civilized institutions. A stranger hypothesis it 
would surely not have been easy to invent than this, that a com- 
pany of pious peasants in religious exile, with their thoughts ab- 
sorbed by their spiritual concerns, should have studied the insti- 
tutions of an alien country, from the social influences of which 
they seem to have shrunk, with a view of substituting them for 
theirown. That these people clung to their British allegiance 
the ‘* Mayflower ” manifesto shows. Besides, the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
Colony had little to do with the political organization of New 
England ; it was absorbed politically in the Massachusetts Colony 
which came direct from England under the leadership of an 
English gentleman. 

Over one of the cases of the name of a Greek god there is an 
anomalous accent which formerly puzzled philologists. At last 


the same accent was found over the same case of the Sanscrit 
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name of the corresponding Hindoo divinity. Here was a small 
but conclusive proof of the connection between the two mytholo- 
gies. In the American House of Representatives the Chairman, 
who does not speak, is called the Speaker. So is the Chairman 
of the English House of Commons, whose original duty it was to 
speak for the Commons to the Crown. 

The Revolutionary fathers would naturally not care to say 
much about England. But they followed the lines of the British 
Constitution, substituting, as Republican principles required, for 
the hereditary King, an elective President, for the hereditary 
Ifouse of Lords an elective, though a comparatively conservative, 
Senate. They did not see—Blackstone and the constitutional 
jurists of England did not tel! them, the British themselves, 
even the British politicians were but half aware—that the Con- 
stitution had undergone a radical though tacit and informal 
change ; that power instead of being divided among King, 
Lords, and Commons, had centered in the Commons; that the 
Crown had been stripped of prerogative and retained nothing but 
influence ; that the House of Lords was no longer a collateral 
branch of the Legislature, though the Lords still exercised great 
power through their broad acres, their pocket boroughs, and 
their control over the county elections. That such was the case, 
however, had been practically decided when Sir Robert Walpole, 
the trusted minister and favorite of the Crown, had been com- 
pelled to resign office on ceasing to command a majority in the 
Commons. Thenceforth the government of the coantry was the 
political party which was dominant in the House of Commons. 
The recognized leader of that party chose the Cabinet, and at the 
same time led the House of Commons either in person or, if he 
happened himself to be in the House of Lords, through 
his lieutenant, thus keeping the legislature in _har- 
mony with the executive. He and his Cabinet initiated 
and controlled legislation, managed the finances, regu- 
lated the expenditure and determined the taxation, 
conducted the foreign policy, appointed the judiciary, disposed 
of all the patronage and answered for the whole administra- 
tion personally on the floor of the House to the sovereign assem- 
bly of representatives of the people. Hamilton, perhaps, had an 
inkling of the real state of the case when he recognized in pat- 
ronage—corruption as he called it —a necessary instrument of gov- 
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ernment. But Washington and all the rest looked upon party not 
as the regular government, but asa passing disease. In excluding 
from Congress the heads of the departments of State, they were 
probably paying a tribute to the purism which had prompted the 
British Place Bills as well as swayed by the theories of Mon- 
tesquieu, greater as a prose writer than as a political philosopher, 
respecting the separation of the executive from the legislative 
power. ‘‘ Cabinet” isa term of party government. Washing- 
ton would not have called the heads of departments a cabinet or 
recognized them as bearing that character. 

Party, however, instead of proving a transient disease, as 
Washington hoped, had come to stay. It is now the real govern- 
ment of the United States as well as of other countries under the 
representative system. The British Constitution, as it really was, 
fitted party government, which had been developed under it. 
The British Constitution, as it was supposed to be, and in the 
version in which it was reproduced by the American Constitution- 
builders, is for party government a misfit. 

In England each party has its recognized leaders, who, when 
it is in power, form the Cabinet ; when it is out of power are still 
its leaders, conserve its principles, regulate its action, and, as the 
chiefs of Her Majesty’s Opposition, with return to office always 
in view, are hardly less under a sense of responsibility to Parlia- 
ment and the country than Her Majesty’s Ministers. But party 
in the United States has no such leadership. The President, 
even if he is a man qualified to lead, not a mere availability, is 
lifted as the head of the nation out of constitutional connection 
with his party, the action of which he can control, if at all, only 
by back-stairs influence. Men of distinction of course there are 
in both parties, but they are not recognized or responsible leaders ; 
they do not authoritatively shape and control the policy; there 
are no headquarters like the Carlton and Reform clubs, where 
the party chiefs are to be found, and are consulted at any crisis 
by their following. Somebody, however, there must be to keep 
the organization on foot and to operate the party machine. The 
Boss becomes a melancholy necessity. There is little sense in 
reviling him ; unspeakable he may be, but he is also indispensa- 
ble. The Independents—Mugwumps, as the scoffers call them— 
are eloquentin their denunciation of the Boss. But suppose, in- 
stead of being a flying squadron of critics, they were a party 
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struggling for power and place, how do they think their game 
could be carried on? That capacity for leadership is not want. 
ing, the marshalling of forces in the different States for such 
astrnggle as the last Presidential election satisfactorily shows. 
But the status of a permanent and Parliamentary leader is want- 
ing, and the party system of government, questionable enough at 
best, suffers manifestly in its working by the defect. 

In the Legislature no one in particular has legislation in 
charge ; there is no one to initiate it with authority and control 
its course. The consequence, apparently, is much legislative 
confusion. Just now we see the railroad arrangements of the 
country in danger of being thrown out of gear and all railroad 
property imperilled by a legislative slip, into which it would be 
hardly possible that a parliamentary leader in England, with the 
government draftsman at his side, should have been betrayed. 
The Speaker, it is true, in the House of Representatives acts as a 
makeshift by nominating the legislative committees ; but, to say 
nothing of the consequences to the impartiality of the Chair, 
this is an indifferent substitute for a responsible Minister in 
charge of a bill, framing it, moving it in the name of the govern- 
ment, conducting it through its legislative stages, and defending 
it against criticism on the floor of the House. Nor is the Speaker 
or any one else empowered to answer questions and give informa- 
tion in the name of the government, as the Cabinet Ministers in 
theirseveral departmentsarein England. The use of the Speaker 
as a party leader betrays the misfit, against which it is a struggle 
for adjustment. 

It is in the Department of Finance, however, that the defect 
is most apparent and serious. In England the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, representing the government, states the needs of the 
public service for the coming year, frames the estimates and reg- 
ulates the appropriations. He only can originate a tax. At 
Washington expenditure and the tariff are thrown to the crowd. 
Thus, after thirty-two years of peace, active industry, and produc- 
tive development, with cheap establishments, a very small army, 
and almost no navy, in a nation unrivalled for its general 
faculty of administration, we behold a financial scene of deficit 
and almost of disaster ; while in an old country heavily burdened, 
we see financial prosperity, surplus, and reduction of debt. 

For part of this no doubt the currency mania, or raid, has to 
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answer; though in England the currency mania itself would prob- 
ably have been met at the outset with resolute resistance on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and forced to a de- 
cisive issue, in which it would most likely have met its doom. 
For part also, as the Free Traders think, Protectionism has to 
answer, not only because by limiting imports it diminishes reve- 
nue, but because, unless it is much belied, it has prompted a lav- 
ish expenditure for the purpose of baling out the surplus and 
averting the reduction of duties. The Pension Arrears Act 
under which the country is now paying in pensions for wars, 
the last of which ended thirty-two years ago, a sum exceeding 
the cost of the largest standing army in Europe, one hears as- 
cribed not so much to the pressure of the Grand Army or the 
desire of capturing the soldiers’ vote, as to the desire of getting 
rid of the surplus. It cannot be supposed that the framers of 
the Act foresaw the fabulous expenditure into which they were 
plunging the country; but they seem to have legislated blindly 
where a Parliamentary Finance Minister would have been con- 
strained by his personal responsibility to proceed on a careful 
calculation. 

Some Americans are so sensible of all this that they propose 
to adopt party government according to the true British model, 
bringing the heads of the departments, now miscalled Cabinet 
Ministers, into Congress. But how is this to be done? You 
would have to recast the whole Constitution and to bring 
into Congress not the heads of departments only, but the Presi- 
dent, who corresponds to the head of the Cabinet in England. 
The Constitution of the United States is practically unchange- 
able. Sixty years passed without any amendment. Not only 
is the process one of extreme difficulty, but there is a lack 
of any authority strong enough to initiate organic change. In 
the case of the anti-slavery amendments passed at the close of 
the Civil War, the initiative was taken by a political earthquake. 
Constitutions, like every other work of man, wear out, and, as 
Bacon says, what men do not alter for the better, Time, the great 
innovator, alters for the worse. But you might almost as well 
invoke an Avatar of Vishnu as call for an organic amendment of 
the American Constitution. The article which gives Nevada an 
equal representation in the Senate with New York is practically 
immutable. 
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Besides, we have now to ask the momentous question whether 
party government after any model, British or American, is the 
right mark at which to aim, and whether it is destined to be the 
polity of the future. Men born and bred under the system have 
learnt to believe that party is an ordinance of nature immemorial 
and everlasting. The fact is that as a mode of government it 
dates from the struggle between the Hanoverian constitution- 
alists and the adherents of Stuart prerogative in the Parliament 
of England, which again was the Parliamentary continuation ofa 
civil war. A new ground for party was subsequently found in the 
division of opinion produced in England and other countries by 
the French Revolution, and by the general struggle between 
receding monarchy or aristocracy and advancing democracy which 
ensued. But in ordinary times political opinion is not bisected 
any more than opinion on other subjects. Party then ceases to 
have any rational foundation, or to afford any moral justification 
for the submission of conscience to its yoke. It becomes mere 
faction, subversive of civil duty, and must be sustained by unrea- 
soning devotion to a shibboleth, or, as it generally is, by corrup- 
tion of some kind. In logislation and government it allows 
passion, the most violent and tyrannical, to usurp the place of 
judgment. In England it has led to reckless extension of the 
franchise, the two parties bidding against each other in a sort of 
Dutch auction for the popular vote, and has even, by its influ- 
ence in regard to the question of Irish Home Rule, brought the 
United Kingdom to the very brink of disruption. But parties 
are now being everywhere broken up by the effacement of 
rational lines of division, by the increase of intelligence and of 
independence of thought or eccentricity, which multiplies politi- 
cal sects and makes them impatient of party discipline, as well 
as by the diminution of those means of corruption by which 
Walpole and Newcastle held their following together. In 
America the party organizations, owing partly to the influence of 
a vast patronage, have hitherto been very strong, but they appear 
now to be giving way. ‘Till last year there had been only eccen- 
tric secessions, such as those of the Prohibitionists, the Popu- 
lists and the Silverites, or revolts against misguidance, such as 
the revolt of the Liberal Republicans. But at Chicago one of 
the great organizations was captured by a section at variance 
with the other section on fundamental principles; for nothing 
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could be more opposed to the Jeffersonian belief in individual 
liberty than the German Socialism of Mr. Altgeld. Democratic 
reunion seems hopeless ; and how without a Democratic party, 
or a second party of some kind nearly equal to the Republican 
party in strength, can the political balance be preserved and the 
system, which postulates the continued existence of two great 
parties dividing the nation between them, be carried on ? 

A most dangerous result of sectionalism is the power given to 
self-seeking or fanatical sections, which, when the regular parties 
are nearly matched in strength, can, by playing on the balance 
between them, “‘ hold up” the Legislature till their own evil will 
isdone. A gang of political banditti may in this way turn a 
legislature into its engine. This is a malady newly developed in 
representative government; it is manifestly spreading, and no 
antidote to it at present appears. 

The political world generally seems, in fact, to have come to a 
curious pass. In order to make government by the people, in 
other words representative government, practicable, there must 
be an organization of some sort to marshal and direct the popular 
vote; since the disconnected atoms have in themselves no power 
of combination, of interchange of sentiment, or of collective 
choice. The only organization at present known or discernible 
is party ; and party, always equivocal, always half condemned by 
public morality and by its own fruits, is now apparently in a state 
of final disintegration. What is tocome next? Representative 
government may be the ideal, but is it capable of being worked ? 
That isthe momentous question to which the next generation may 
be called upon to give a decisive answer. 

To revert to the special case of the United States. We 
are in the habit of thinking that popular government in 
America has stood the test of a hundred years and has come well 
out of the trial. The first member of the proposition at all 
events requires qualification. During the Washingtonian era the 
government was not “‘ by the people” ; it was that of a social and 
political aristocracy, as Jefferson was alwayscomplaining. Then 
Jefferson himself was king. There followed war which always 
throws power into the hands of government. Presently Jackson 
was king. Then came the rule of the Democratic party, doubtfully 
so named, since it was the reverse of democratic and not so much 
& party as a great economical and social interest, while politically 
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it was an oligarchy of planters, carrying with it a strong commer- 
cial connection in the North and the populace of the Northern 
cities, which it enlisted by the attraction of the spoils. Its power- 
ful representatives in the Senate held their seats not by popu- 
lar arts, but by social position, on condition of their fidelity to 
slavery ; they were able to devote themselves to politics; after 
their kind they were statesmen. They, at all events, governed the 
country. There were few keener observers than Robert Lowe, 
who after his return from a visit to America, describing to the 
present writer what he had seen, and speaking of the Demo- 
cratic party, deplored its connection with slavery, its violence, and 
its complicity with corruption at the North, but ended by saying: 
** However, the Democratic party has governed the country, and 
I do not see what else there is that could.” 

The Southern statesmen passed away, and when Lincoln's war 
dictatorship had come to an end, universal suffrage had a fair 
trial. ‘The House of Representatives is now composed of men 
owing their seats to popularity in their several districts, which it 
must be the first object of each of them to retain. Their tenure 
is far too short for training in statesmanship, nor can they ever 
be free to render undivided service to the country at large, local 
election with its electioneering necessities being ever before their 
eyes. During a part even of their short term they are practically 
sitting under the projected shadow of the incoming House, 
which, if the pendulum of party has swung, practically annuls their 
legislative power. It is not likely that under such conditions 
the men will be of the most statesmanlike class. Probably few 
of them have room in their minds for anything beyond the party 
game or time to read anything except the newspapers, even the po- 
litical history of theirowncountry. The position of a Senator is bet- 
ter; but party in its heat has, by the admission of unqualified 
territories as States for the sake of their Senatorial votes, intro- 
duced such elements that the popular House, at least with a 
strong Speaker, is now the more statesmanlike of the two, while 
the Senate, instead of restraining excesses, needs itself to be re- 
strained. Mr. Hoar’s authority is great, but it cannot cancel 
recorded facts. 

Of the results to statesmanship and to the conduct of legisla- 
tion and finance since the system of universal suffrage has really 
prevailed, it rather beseems an American than a foreigner to 
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speak. But no observer can hesitate to say that since the sub- 
sidence of the tidal wave of patriotism which flowed at the time 
of the Civil War there has been a growing prevalence of local 
over national feeling and interests. ‘‘ We are becoming instead of 
a nation a collection of potato plots and cabbage grounds,” was 
the wail of a patriot whose meaning, at all events, it was not diffi- 
cult to understand. The people have chosen to impose upon 
themselves strict localism in elections, so that the ablest and best 
citizen, if he happens to live where bis party is in the minority, 
is excluded from the councils of the nation. Slavery, though nar- 
rower than national, was broader than parochial interest. 

In Great Britain the Cabinet, which guides and controls 
Parliament, is national. Its members, if they are in the House 
of Commons, are practically sure of seats without limitation of 
residence. By its influence over the action of Parliament the 
ascendency of national interest in legislation, fiscal as well as 
general, is preserved. In America the President, it is true, is 
national, especially if he is not a candidate for re-election ; and 
the exercise of his veto has been most wholesome. But his in- 
fluence is chiefly negative ; he can do little to impress his loyalty 
to national objects upon Congress. National sentiment will 
hardly regain its ascendency till some new national aspiration 
is evolved. 

With such conservative and recuperative forces as were shown 
in the late struggle, anything like despondency would be out of 
place ; but it seems less likely that the nation will be saved by 
the legislature than that the legislature will be saved by the 
nation. 


GoLpwin SMITH. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





PROGRESSIVE INHERITANCE TAXES. 

As might have been expected, Comptroller Roberts’ modest proposal to 
make the New York inheritance tax progressive has been attacked in many 
quarters as dangerous and revolutionary. In reality, it isnet revolutionary 
at all, but a thoroughly sensible proposition, justified both by the theory of 
justice in taxation as worked out by the best economists, and by the actual 
experience of several countries. The particular schedule of rates proposed by 
Mr. Roberts, with its abrupt increase from 5 to10 and from 10 to 15 per 
cent., is fairly open to criticism, and has been improved upon in the bill 
which recently passed the Assembly by unaminous vote. The principle 
which the Assembly so emphatically indorsed is thoroughly sound. 

The theory of progressive taxation has been systematized by Professor 
Seligman*, who shows that there are several ways of justifying progres- 
sion, only one of which is at all open to the charge of socialism. The 
socialists have indeed proposed progressive taxation as a means of 
securing greater equality of wealth; andin this they have the support of 
that eminent socialist of the chair, Professor Wagner. But other writers, 
among whom may be mentioned the late General Walker, have regarded 


__ progressive taxation as merely a compensation for those acts and omissions 
of the State which produce or accentuate inequalities of wealth. This is 


closely related to the theory that taxation should be progressive because the 
benefits of government accrue more largely to the rich than to the poor; 
and it leads naturally to the less general proposition that some taxes at 
least should be progressive to counterbalance the effect of others which are 
really in inverse ratio to wealth. Finally, there is the convincing argument 
upon which economists of the present day chiefly rely, which may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the Austrian theory of value, or in John Stuart Mill’s 
maxim of ** equal sacrifice,” or may be putin the simple proposition that 
ability to pay taxes increases more rapidly than wealth or income. This 
statement is true both from the standpoint of equal sacrifice, and as aresult 
of the simple rule that the more a man has the more he can get. If we sup- 
pose three families with incomes of $50,000, $5,000 and $500 respectively, it 
is evident that a uniform tax of five per cent. would deprivethe first of none 
but superfluous luxuries, while it might really interfere with the happiness 
of the second family, and would certainly rob the third of some of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Itis plain that the sacrifice will be very unequal 
unless the tax is progressive. 


“‘ Progressive Taxation in Theory and Pra sto 2. ” 184; “The Theory of Pro- 
quunies Taxation,” Political Science Quarter: ; 
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The arguments for progressive taxation in general apply with full 
force—some of them indeed with added force—in the case of inheritance 
taxes. Whether progressive taxation is regarded as a compensation for in- 
equalities caused by previous legislation, or simply as the kind of taxation 
most conformable to the abilities of the tax-payers, it is fully applicable to 
inheritance taxes ; and even if it is regarded as a means of affecting the dis- 
tribution of wealth, it may be applied to them without any concession to 
socialism. For a progressive inheritance tax leaves the right of individual 
possession absolutely untouched ; it places no limitation upon wealth, but 
only upon the inheritance of wealth; in its most severe form it is no step 
toward equality of fortune, but only toward the individualistic ideal, equal- 
ity of opportunity. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is no socialist, yet he has more 
than once declared himself in favor of progressive inheritance taxes far 
heavier than any which actually exist.* He would have them as heavy as 
fifty per cent. in the case of large estates, for the purpose of limiting inher- 
itance ; though he would be the last to sanction any limitation of wealth. 

The inheritance tax in one form or another has come to stay, and new 
states are being added every year to the list of those which have adopted it. 
Five years ago it was found in only nine states of the Union: Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, New York, West Virginia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee and New Jersey. During the first half of 1893 Ohio, Maine, 
Califurnia and Michigan were added to the list; though the Micbigan law 
was afterward annulled because of an unusual provision in the state consti- 
tution which was not complied with. In 1894 Louisiana revived her former 
tax on foreign heirs, Minnesota adopted a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting a progressive inheritance tax which has not yet been given effect by 
the legislature, and Ohio added to her collateral inheritance tax a progres- 
sive tax on direct successions. In 1895 progressive inheritance taxes were 
adopted in Illinois and Missouri, and an old proportional tax was revived in 
Virginia; and last year Iowa adopted in part the inheritance tax recom- 
mendation of her revenue commission, It will be strange if the legislative 
sessions of the present year close without one or more new converts to the 
same principle, All the important countries of Europe employ this method 
of taxation ; and in the most democratic countries of the world outside the 
United States—Great Britain and her colonies and Switzerland—progres- 
sive rates help to makeit an important source of revenue. The new English 
“death duties” claim as much as eighteen per cent. of large estates which 
pass to distant relatives or by will to strangersin blood. Yet this measure 
of progressive taxation Lord Playfair commends in the interest of true 
conservatism.+ In this country the inheritance taxes are much lighter, 
never exceeding five or six per cent.; and even the New York bill, in which 
the tax on direct successions rises to ten per cent., a little higher than the 
corresponding English rate, applies only to personal property, so that 
the tax proposed is really lighter than in England. 

In Ohio the progressive tax on direct successions was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the State Supreme Court for two reasons: because the $20,000 
exemption was not to be deducted from the amount of taxable estates, and 
because of the progressive feature. In the first objection the court pointed 
out a real defect, for there is no equity in taxing an estate of $20,100 two 
hundred dollars more than one of $20,000; but the same criticism would 


*NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 148:659. 
t NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 160:285, 
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apply to many of the state property taxes. As for the second point, the 
court could find no clause rcquiring all taxation to be proportional; but by 
far-fetched construction which to the lay mind appears almost incredible, 
declared the progressive principle to be in conflict with this section in the 
bill of rights: ** All political power is inherent in the people. Government 
is instituted for their equal protection and benefit.”’ 

In Illinois, where the progressive rates apply not to direct heirs, as in 
Ohio, but only to collateral and testamentary successions, their constitu- 
tionality has been questioned on the strength of the Ohio decision, but the 
case has not yet been decided by the court of last resort. The decision will 
be awaited with interest both by the friends and the enemies of progressive 
taxation, for it may have an important bearing upon the future extension 
of the principle. It is inconceivable that the Ohio decision alone should be 
regarded as conclusive by the courts of other States ; but if it should be con- 
firmed by a similar decision in Illinois, based perhaps on somewhat sounder 
reasoning, it would be difficult for progressive taxation to make any head- 
way against two such adverse decisions. The case now pending in [illinois 
is therefore of importance to the whole cOuntry. Fortunately the other 
objection to the Ohio law has been obviated in Illinois by permitting a cer- 
tain sum to be deducted from all taxable estates. And the Illinois court 
can hardly fail to see that the legisiature which has powcr to abolish the 
right of inheritance altogether must have power to limit the right a little 
through the agency of taxation; and that progressive taxation is not only 
economically permissible, but is demanded by equity and the genius of 
democratic institutions. 

MAx WESsT. 





FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS AND THE INTERESTS OF 
BALLOT REFORM. 


ALL good citizens must know that times of peace afford opportunity for 
the display of patriotism quite as valuable to the country, if not so spectac- 
ular, as times of war. If ‘“‘ war is hell,” then, indeed, that widespread 
devotion to the welfare of country which preserves domestic tranquillity and 
honorable peace with foreign nations is far more valuable than that same 
devotion made effective in bringing destructive war to favorable issue from 
a national standpoint. To all thoughtful people it must be apparent that 
the manifestation of patriotism is declining among us. There is a universal 
self-seeking so urgent that small room is left for thoughts of responsibility 
to country or posterity. Time was when men sacrificed self for country. 
Now they sacrifice country for self. Our people are still ready to sacrifice 
self on the a.tar of patriotism shoul a sufficiently urgent occasion be 
manifested. Such an oceasion always exists in the necessity for maintain- 
ing our political purity. This can only be accomplished by selecting good 
and capable men for office from the primary election to the choice for Presi- 
dent, and by rendering fraud and corruption impossible. This will be diffi- 
cult to accomplish, however, so long as there exists among us a large class 
of veniai, indifferent voters, who have never had the real meaning and dig- 
nity of voting clearly and forcibly impressed upon them. 

Everybody understands that the supreme requirement of republics is a 
citizenship whose great majority shall be possessed of high moral character 
and intelligent idealsanod these always in evidence at the polls. That a 
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dangerously large portion of our voters can be purchased, and a much 
larger number of them are careless of their civic duties, is conceded by all 
parties. This evil seems to be rapidly growing, and should be checked, or 
our government and civil institutions will be ruined, and the hands upon 
the dial-plate of civilization will, as a necessity, be turned backward. Ours 
is certainly the highest style of government known to civilization for an 
ideal people. 

I am inclined to believe it can be proven to be the worst form of govern- 
ment for a peuple not prepared for it. Should we sink below a certain level, 
then the pit into which we shall fall may be bottomless. Our hope must lie 
in the moral character and patriotic earnestness of the voter. Our fears and 
cares for the future of our country would be at an end if the worse half of 
our voters were as good as the better half. Given voters who earnestly, in- 
telligently and conscientiously seek todo right and, though mistakes might 
occur, our probiems of civil government would be solved. Voters can not 
be made such by legal nor mechanical devices. The work must be back of 
all these efforts. It must be formative rather than reformative or prohibit- 
ive. Toreach and build conscientious citizen rulers is the great and only 
task worthy of national effort in this direction. In a Republic the voter is 
a sovereign, and the perpetuity and prosperity of our government demand 
that this sovereign shall be not only good, but that he shall feel his respon- 
sibilities and diligently execute them in righteousness. So far all are 
agreed, but there seems to be universal perplexity as to the means for com- 
passing this result. Let us look at two facts asa preparation for a sugges. 
tion to this end. 

First : It must be admitted that we are guilty of gross negligence at a 
critical point concerning this voter sovereign. Wedonotcrownhim. He 
comes to his vast responsibilities without the slightest public notice, or a 
hint of a suggestion that the country has any interest in the way he shall 
discharge his functions. Our culpability, it is true, is moditied by the want 
of a valid precedent upon the part of any nation, and rendered more excus- 
able by the fact that our sovereign is so numerous and widespread, and so 
constantly and ubiquitously coming to his majority as to almost forbid the 
thought of a public demonstration over each individual. Nevertheless it is 
worthy of thought, and “* where there is a will there is a way.” 

Second: There must be universal regret because the Fourth of July has 
degenerated into a day of desecration, instead of an occasion for the cele- 
bration of the greatest event in our history, and one of the greatest 
in all history, whose significance is by no means duly apprehended by the 
present generation. Such patriotic sentiments as seek expression are 
voiced upon Washington and Lincoln’s birthdays or on Decoration day. As 
to Washington’s Birthday, it is the wrongtime of the year, being available 
only for indcors and for the few. The other dates are severely suggestive 
of sectionalism, and concentrate thought upon a historical event which can 
only admit of incidental reference to the immense ideas clustering about 
the birth of the Republic, For practical and widespread dissemination of 
the fundamentals of our government, which, when properly understood, 
cannot fail to produce an enthusiasm of patriotism, no day is so available 
as the Fourth of July. The season is ideal for outdoor assemblages, and 
commemorates at once the climax of human history, for those who incline 
to retrospection, and the inauguration of the new order of things for those 
who care to look forward. 
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Now, putting these two ideas together, viz., our failure to crown our 
sovereign, and the real merits of the Fourth of July, we are ready for the 
suggestion, which is, that on the Fourth of July, each year, the young men 
in any given area—say a county—who have reached their majority between 
that Fourth and its predecessor, should beinvited to a grand banquet, given 
in honor of their obtuining the right to vote, by public spirited citizens, or 
at public expense. When assembled together and in the presence of their 
friends and the general public, they should receive, with a suitable address 
and from the hands of the most honored and venerable resident of the 
locality, some distinguishing badge or sash to mark them for that day ; be 
assigned to seats of honor in the assemblage of the people ; receive addresses 
from the most distinguished persons that could be secured, upon those great 
questions suggested by the inspiring presence ofa body ot young men so 
conditioned, and the immortal ideas clustering about the Fourth of July ; 
be assigned to seats of honor at the public dinner, after which post-prandial 
exercises could, in lighter vein, still emphasize their dignity and the sublime 
signification of the whole occasion. Any other features, such as athletic 
sports and fireworks, could be introduced, but always as inacidents to the 
solemnities of the coronation. 

Indeed, the outline here suggested could be changed and elaborated to 
suit any community or condition. 

There can be no doubt tnat the young men would almost unanimously 
accept the invitation. Their presence, for the purpose of coronation, would 
inspire the orators of the day to their utmost exertion to do justice to the 
occasion, and, instead of the customary platitudes characterizing such 
efforts in the absence of living, practical incentives, the best thoughts of 
the ages would be tested in the crucible of our times, and moulded in forms 
of useful attractiveness, and addressed with that enthusiasm which is pro- 
duced by the expectation of effecting immense results. The immediate 
effects could not be otherwise than most salutary upon the young men. 
The sacred honor and vast responsibility of the franchise would mean 
something after spending sucha day at the threshold of manhood. One 
can scarcely imagine their consenting to be bought, or lending themselves 
to any form of corruption, after such an induction into their sovereignty as 
citizens. Moreover, the effect upon the whole community would be of 
equal value. Boys approaching the period of their majority would be im- 
pressed most favorably. Year by year older men would be held face to face 
with their responsibility, and the crime of trifling with the ballot would be 
held upto such scorn as would certainly affect them most favorably. 
Voters and yoting days would be more respected. Politics would be puri- 
fied. Ward heelers and political bosses would lose their vocations. Our 
grave problems of self-government would possess larger probabilities of 
immediate and righteous settlement. 

The great merit of this suggestion lies in the fact that it has attractions 
for the very people who ought to be reached. 

Then, too, our people at large would have one great worthy holiday de- 
voted to the highest ends and possessed of the noblest means toward those 
ends. Great crowds wou!d always assemble. The guarantee for that would 
be the fresh enthusiasm surrounding the new candidates for coronation. 
Thus good fellowship would be promoted, and it would be no small result 
if the days of great oratory should return once more, 


A. B. RIKER, 
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MISTAKES ABOUT JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN MEXICO. 


It is truly lamentable to see the mistakes often made by able men of this 
country visiting Mexico regarding our institutions. I recently uoticed a 
serious one about our juaicial system, which appeared in the Lisbon, 
Ohio, Leader, of February 18, 1897, in a speech delivered by the Hon. 
P. M. Smith, in answer to a toast, “‘The lawyer in Mexico,” at a ban- 
quet of the Lisbon Bar and county officials, which took place in that city on 
Wednesday, February 2, 1897. [t seems that Mr. Smith had visited Mexico, 
and seen the holding of a court, very likely in a very small Indian town, 
where the court ‘* met in an adobe structure, containing a table, three chairs 
for the judge and lawyers, ania mud bench along the wall covered with 
cement, without books or file cases.’’ He noticed that n - oaths were admin- 
istered to the witnesses, and without understanding te reason of this 
omission, he allowed his imagination and humor to g the better of his 
judgment, and offered the following explanation, showing not only bis igno- 
rance of the matter, but his undaunted courage in attempting to explain the 
meaning of something which he did not understand: 

“Oaths were not administered on the theory, I assume, that an oath 
would add nothing to the natural truthfulness of the Mexican, and if you 
are liable to be defeated by false testimony of two witnesses for a small con- 
sideration, you can secure three to contradict the two, and thus possibly win 
your case, and aid in securing justice to a worthy litigant.” 

If Mr. Smith had been better acquainted with the judicial system of 
Mexico he would have ound that prior to 1873 we did administer oaths, as 
is now done in this couatry, in all judicial proceedings, atid to all public 
officials on being qualified for their respective offices, and that in that year 
the oath was replaced by a formal promise to tell the truth. What we 
called our Laws of Reform, which had been enacted from 1855 to 1859, and 
which established full liberty of conscience and free exercise of any religious 
belief, and a complete separation between Church and State, was incor- 
porated in our Constitution in 1873as an amendment to the same, which 
made it necessary to suppress the oath, as the oath is a religious act, in 
which God and the Holy Scriptures are invoked in witness of the truth of a 
statement made, and it ought not to be required in judicial and other official 
matters, when some men might consider themselves forbidden by their creed 
tu take an oath, and others look uponit as meaningless. When the oath 
was replaced by a formal promise to tell the truth, the law provided that 
said promise should have the same effect asthe oath, its breach being punish. 
able asa perjury. That promise is not only required in judicial proceedings, 
but in every case in which the oath was before administered, that is, in the 
qualification for public offices, and so forth. Had Mr. Smith taken the pains 
to understand the subject, he would have avoided the gross mistake 
alluded to. 

Mr. Smith is also mistaken when he asserts ** that whenever the author- 
ities in Mexico want to get rid of a person who is obnoxious but does not vio- 
late any law that justifies his extermination, he is sentenced to the peniten. 
tiary for some criminal act, and while on his way to the prison he is advised 
by his guards to escape, and that when he attempts to do so, he is shot and 
reported lost on the road.” In disturbed and lawless times, assassinations 
might have taken place in that manner, as they often do in other countries, 
because, unfortunately, men invested with authority are sometimes apt to 
abuse it; but Mr. Smith may be sure that one or two cases that may have 
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occurred in peaceful times could not justify his assertion, and that any 
person violating the lawsin Mexico is always liable to trial, and to suffer 
the proper punishment for his offence. 

Another of Mr. Smith’s errors, although one of less consequence, is his 
assertion that there is a constitutional provision in Mexico guaranteeing a 
jury in criminal trials, but that in practice it is unknown. Our Constitu- 
tion has no such provision, and it is only in the Federal District, by 
an Act of Congress, that we have established the jury system which is now 
in force, notwithstanding Mr. Smith’s statements. It is a fact that article 
VIL. of our Constitution provided that all offences committed through the 
press should be tried by a jury, who should decide as to the facts, and, if the 
accused was convicted, another jury should apply the law and fix the pen- 
alty ; but the practical result of this system was that no offence of that 
kind could ever be punished, because the jury always acquitted the 
accused, and our Constitution was amended on May 15, 1883, abrogating 
the jury system and submitting the offenders to the common courts, so that 
now offences committed through the press are tried and punished like 
crimes of any other character. It is not likely that Mr. Smith could 
have referred to this occurrence, but even in case he had his information 


was incorrect. 
M. ROMERO. 








